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A HAYING SCENE IN DEVONSHIRE, ENGLAND 


What a contrast between this picture of really primitive farm methods in the old country to-day, and the extensive operations 
in our own haytields! Progressive agriculture is nowhere so manifest as in America. 
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Timothy Meadows after Hay Marvest. 


In the great majority of cases the real cause 
of the success or failure of the timothy field 
lies in the treatment it receives after it has 
As a rule, it is not a diffi- 
cult matter to get a good stand of grass. The 
trouble is in so handling the field as to get 
good returns and still keep the sod im a 
healthy, growing condition. In ail dry situ- 


been seeded down. 











BULBOUS ROOTS OF TIMOTHY. 


ations timothy develops bulbous thickenings 
(see illustration) of greater or less extent at 
the bases of the stalks, which become filled 
with water and enable the plants to survive 
drouthy periods. If the cutting takes place 
too early in the season, these bulbs do not be- 
come sufticiently developed and the plants are 
more easily influenced by the hot, dry weath- 
er which often prevails during summer and 
autumn. Again, the conditions may be such 
that a late cutting will do serious damage to 
the sod. 

Experience has shown that ordinarily pas- 
turing has a bad effect upon the vitality of the 
timothy meadow. The traiapling of the stuck 
destroys the bulbs of the plants and packs 
the ground, rendering it more liable to bake, 
says T. A. Williams, in an exhaustive article 
in the forthcoming yearbook for 1896 of the 
United States department of agriculture. 
Sheep are particularly hard on timothy, be- 
sause of the close grazing and excessive 
trampling resulting from their hahit of feed- 
ing in flocks. When the meadow is on low, 
rich, moist bottom land, it will stand a lim- 
itel amount of grazing. There is some doubt 
as to whether spring or fall pasturing does 
the greater injury. Many tarmers hold that 
spring grazing does less damage if the stock 
is taken off before the timothy begins to 
**jomnt.’’ Itis more than likely that much 
depends upon the character of the season and 
the condition and treatment of the sod. 

Since most of the nourishment which this 
grass draws from the soil comes from near 
the surface, the meaduw should be given a 
top-dressing every year or two. Ordinary sta- 
ble manure is most commonly used in the 
west, since itis the only fertilizer easily ac- 
cessible. It should be well rotted when ap- 
plied, and then it will be readily available to 
the piants. In practice, the manure is put on 
the field during the fall, winter or spring, as 
best suits the convenience of thefarmer. The 
least waste occurs and the best results are 
obtained, however, when application is made 
in early spring. 

It is a frequent thing for the timothy mead- 
ow to become ‘‘hidebound.’’ This usually 
occurs in meadows that have been in use for 
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some years, and is due mainly to two causes. 
First, through insufticient cultivation, the driv- 
ing rains and hot summer suns pack and bake 
the ground so hard that the plants can grow 
only with great ‘difficulty; second, as the 
plants become older, a great many offshoots 
are developed, each with its bulbous base, 
and ail are crowded together in such a small 
area that none can make a_ satisfactory 
growth. The remedy for such a condition of 
things isto give the meadow a good top- 
dressing in early spring and follow this with 
a heavy harrow, thoroughly tearing up the 
sod. This breaks up the crust and allows 
the soil to absorb water more readily, while 
it tends to lessen the loss by evaporation. It 
also separates the bunches of timothy plants 
and allows them to develop properly. If the 
meadow is top-dressed and harrowed often 
enough, this ‘‘hidebound’’ condition will be 
avoided. 

Many farmers sow also a small quantity of 
redtop with tueir timothy. This grass fills 
in the spaces between the bunches of timothy, 
and hence a more even sod is produced. It 
is not a good plan to use too much redtop, 
however, or it will crowd out the timothy, 
as itis very hardy and spreads more rapidly 
than the latter. 

ee 
Convenient for Weighing Hay. 


WALTER DAVENPORT, MICHIGAN. 


To weigh hay on barn scales, place scales, 
a, on the scaffold, b, over the barn floor. 
Across them lay a plank, c, several inches 
longer than the width of the scales, to which 
suspend a rope or chain like a swing, d,under 
she scales. Spread the ropes under them so 
they will not touch their frame. In this 
swing hang an iron bent like the letter S, e. 
Co a joist, f, on one side of the scales fasten 
one end of a rope, passing the other end down 
under the scales and upto a windlass,g,on the 
other side of them, but first slip on this rope 
a hay fork pulley. To pile the hay on, make 
a frame, h, six feet square, light and strong 
enough to support 700 lbs of hay. On two 
sides of this frame are ropes each 14 ft ‘ong 
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with the ends passed down through holes bor- 
ed in the corners of the frame and knotted. 
Pile the hay on the fraine, bring the ropes 
together over it and attach them to the pul- 
ley by anuther S-shaped iron. Wind up until 
you can hang it oa the rope attached to scales, 
letting the weight hang on them. A ton of 
hay can be weighed at three draughts on 800- 
lb scales. I have found the above very con- 
venient for that purpose in a barn. Deduct 
weight of frame. 


Some Large Fruit Yields.—An orchard of 90 
trees in New Canaan, Ct, produced 206 barrels 
of picked apples the eighth season from plant- 
ing. A 15-year-old tree in the same neighbor- 
hood yielded 12 barrels of choice picked ap- 
ples. A grower in Ontario county, New York, 
sold 379 barrels from his orchard of 14 acres 
and in addition had between 300 and 400 
bushels of paring and cider apples. A tree 
in Glastonbury, Ct, produced 95 bushels of 
apples. In 1891 Hale Bros of Ct sold about 
$24,000 worth of peaches from 35 acres. 


CROP 


Note and Comment 


Necessity of Low Wool Freights—The im- 
portant wool manufacturing states in N &, 
N Y, N J and Pa, use eight times as much of 
the domestic staple as is raised within their 
borders. The manufacturers north of the 
Ohio river and east of the Mississippi river, 
according to a recent bulletin sent out by the 
dept of agri, require nearly 93 % of the 
mestic wool, though they produce less than 35 
% of the aggregate product. These figures 
well portray the necessity of low rates of 
freight from the great 
tions of the and western states to 
points of consumption. Wool shipped by rail 
freight in sacks or bales, less than carloads, 
is frst class, and when in cars of not less than 
10,000 Ibs, second class. On mauy lines, the 
classitication of wool, except that originating 
at stations located in the Pacific coast states, 
is as follows: In any quantity, 2d 
class, compressed in bales, any quantity, 3d 
class. The southern states’ freight assn rates 
are wool in bales, 3d class, in single 
any quantity, Ist class. In carloads 
now pays a rate of about 70c per 100 lbs from 
Chicago to Boston, 65¢c to New York, 63c to 
Phila, Scranton, and Wilmington, 52c to Os- 
wego and Syracuse, 39c to Pittsburg, Sala- 
manca, Wheeling, etc. 
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For State Railroads—A bill is being pushed 
in the Swiss national legislature in favor of 
placing the railroads of that country under 
government control. 


Corne!}!l] sta- 
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Valuable Cover Crop.—At thie 
tion, crimson clover was sown 
last year. The crop grew luxuriantly and by 
October there was a heavy growth. To de- 
termine the value of this as compared with 
other clovers, plats of crimson clover, com- 
mon red clover and mammoth clover were 
sown side by side in the fall of 1896. The 
crimson clover made far more rapid growth 
in fall than did the others. All wintered well, 
but in the spring the freezing and thawing 
killed nearly all of the crimson clover. A 
determination of the nitrogen collected in the 
tops and roots of the different varieties show- 
ed that crimson clover was the best for this 
purpose, as 156 lbs per acre were found. Mam- 
moth clover was second with 146 lbs, while 
red clover was last with 103. It will be seen 
that the crimson clover served its purpose as 
a cover crop and for late fall pasture, leaving 
in the ground enough fertilizing material to 
pay the expense of seeding. 

Information Wanted.—Can any reader give 
me information concerning a fruit which I 
saw in the south during the war. It grew in 
low mvist places and the vine looked much 
like a wild cucumber. The fiuit grows on 
the ground and sets on the vine like a water- 
melon. it is about two inches long and an inch 
thick, and when just ripe enough has a pleas- 
ant acid taste resembling that of the best 
oranges. When tle skin is removed, the fruit 
separates easily into quarters, like an orange, 
and has two seeds to each specimen.—|{ John 
Pates, Washington. 


Sunflowers for Stock.—In Maine, it has been 
decided that suntiowers are not nearly as prof- 
itable a crop to raise as corn. With the same 
cultivation, corn produces a third more pro- 
tein and nearly twice as much carbohydrate 
material as sunflower beads. When compared 
with common red clover, the proportion is 
even greater, as clover contains nearly twice 
as much protein and more carbohydrates than 
sunflowers. 


Tomatoes in Ireland—In the northern half 
these are grown only in hothouses, and they 
retail in their natural state as a fruit at 16 to 
24c per lb. Ripe tomatoes are also imported 
from France and the Channel islands, selling 
at 12 to 16c,making this article a positive lux- 
ury, owing to high price. American and It- 
alian canned tomatoes sell at retail at 12c per 
can. 


New Wheat at Kansas City has sold at 68 to 
Tic per bu. The first fruits of the harvest are 
going generally to interior miliers and will 
not appear in public stocks. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
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Marketing American Wheat in England. 
BY OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT—PART I. 





Having safely crossed the Atlantic the ves- 
sel reaches the River Mersey, on the banks 
of which stand Liverpool and Birkenhead 
and up which broad stream a number of 
steamers proceed, to pass by the new ship 
canal to Manchester. Liverpool is the great 
center of landing for American wheat and 
corn, and as a general rule the cargoes reach 
it direct without making any port of call. ‘If 
a vessel is intended for other parts of Eu- 
rope, it calls probably at Queenstown, Ire- 
land, or Falmouth, Eng, but these are not 
numerous. The grain 1s shipped both in 
bags and in bulk, California wheat and harley 
being geneially in bags, and it is brought 
over in all kinds of vessels, ranging up to 
9000 tons each cargo. At the entrance of the 
Mersey on the Cheshire side, is New Brigh- 
ton, a favorite resort for Liverpool people, and 
where stands a lighthouse, a substantial and 
lofty building, though 
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by two engines of 250 horse power, and this 
power provides the electric light which is 
used all over the buildings. Another large 
grain store surrounds the Waterloo dock 
and is a rather old structure, at all events 
when compared with the one just described. 
The Waterloo warehouse possesses five elevat- 
ing towers, and each will lift 400 tons per day 
of nine hours. The storing capacity is 45,000 
tons, one-third of it being on the ground 
floor. The mode of raising the grain to the 
towers in buckets is rather obsolete. In this 
store 1800 sacks can be filled and weighed per 
day. Hydraulic power is used. Atthe time 
of our visit the dock was nearly empty and 
for many years there had not been so little 
wheat or corn in store; the exact figure was 
12,000 tons, scarcely more than a fourth of its 
capacity. Another set of buildings much 
similar to those at the Waterloo dock, but 
slightly larger, were erected at Birken- 
head, on the opposite side of the river, 
yy the Mersey dock and harbor board; 
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rail, warehouse or to locai mills. In some 
cases it is worked direct from the vessels (aft- 
er being filled into sacks in the holds) onto 
carts and removed to railway, warehouse or 
mill. Each of these operations is compara- 
tively costly. Most of the American grain is 
sold *‘c i f’’ (cost, insurance and freight), the 
marine insurance and ocean freight included 
in the cost. 


ee 
Bumble Foot Cured. 
CLARISSA POTTER. 


Last winter I had my first case of bumble 
foot. I noticed one of my heaviest Brahma 
pullets limping badly. She soon became too 
jame to stand. Il examined her and founda 
well developed case of bumble foot. The 
swelling or bunch was opened. The tumor 
had been neglected su long that it contained 
nothing but a hard, white, cheesy substance. 
All this was removed and the fowl placed in 
a basket of straw in awarm nook by the 
kitchen fire. Twice a day the foot was 

soaked in warm water 





not so enormous 
in size as many others 
in the world. Not far 
away is the pier and 
landing stage for the 
steamers which ply 
between Liverpool and 
the ferries on the 
Cheshire side. It is 
not far before the 
Alexandra dock is 
reached, and it is here 
that many large grain 
and other ships are 
docked and unloaded. 

This unloading is 
done direct from the 
vessel, and the ma- 
chinery for the pur- 
pose is of the most 
periect character. Just 
outside the Alexandra 
docks are the eleva- 
tor and store of the 
Liverpool Grain Stor- 
age and Transit com- 
pany, limited, and the 
grain is carried by 
traveling bands under 
and across the road 
into the elevators, and 
then distributed over 
the building in various 
bins. The grain is 
taken to the elevator 
at the rate of 130 to 150 
ions per hour on 
each of two bands, and there are likewise 
bands which carry the wheat from the 
elevator to flats for loading on other ves- 
sels. Some of the bands are a quarter of 
a mile in length. Before the grain passes 
into the bins it is automatically weighed, 
and it is also weighed again when sent 
out in bag or bulk. There are in connec- 
tion with this elevator, which is the larg- 
est in the U K, five delivery subways, each 
of which can deal with 80 tons grain an hour. 
It contains 250 bins of hexagon shape, each 
75 feet deep, 25 feet wide, and capable of 
holding 220 tons, a total for the warehouse 
of 55,000 tons, or 2,000,000 bu. The manner 
in which the grain is carried about can be 
imagined by supposing that the iron shoots 
on one of the floors appear just like a forest 
of trunks of trees. 

Notwithstanding the immense size of this 
building it has been found necessary to add 
anew warehouse, which is fitted with 63 
square bins, 90 feet deep, with a capacity of 
300 tons each. Ailthe machinery is moved 





LARGEST GRAIN HOUSE 





these hold when full about 50,000 tons. 

Many vessels are loaded or unloaded in 
other docks, and some in the river itself, the 
grain being taken into lighters. To remove 
grain from vessels under these circumstances 
floating elevators are used. These contain a 
lifting apparatus on the ordinary principle, 
and do their work rapidly. The general con- 
struction is such that masts are required on 
the vessels to be unloaded, and there have 
been cases where difficulties have arisen from 
their absence; especially in the case of the 
noted whaleback steamer from Lake Superior. 
This was emptied by a machine invented by 
Mr Brice, of the Mersey dock and harbor 
board. It is acurious looking affair when 
ready for working, though when packed for 
removal is a very ordinary looking machine. 
The handling of the grain on its arrival into 
Liverpool is various. It is sometimes work- 
ed over the side of the ship into lighters and 
taken direct to grain bins or railway depots; 
sometimes landed direct on quay, from 
whence it is sold and conveyed in carts to 
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to which a little cas- 
tile soup had been 
added, then a cloth 
saturated in a weak 
solution of carbolic 
acid was bound about 
it. The wound bied 
badly. For three days 
there was no improye- 
ment and I became 
convinced that the car- 
bolic acid aggravated 
the bleeding. I then 
bought an ounce of 
calendula and diluted 
with five parts of 
water. After each 
bathing and washing, 
the bandage was dilut- 
ed with this solution 
and never dida sick 
hen recover more rap- 
idly. In less than a 
week the wound had 
so healed that the hen 
appeared as lively as 
any of the poultry, al- 
though she willaiways 
limp slightly. 








Ten Months’ Cotton 
Movement — Taking 
one year with another 
only 2 to 3% of the 
commercial crop of 
cotton comes into sight 
during the two closing 
months of the crop year ended Sept 1. 
In the 10 mos now completed, accord- 
ing to Sec Hester of N O cotton ex- 
change, a total of 8,366,504 bales came into 
Sight, this therefore nearly measuring the cot- 
ton crop of ’96-7. Few developments have 
materialized in the market within the past 
fortnight, prices keeping close to the basis 
of 7?@8c per lb for middling uplands in the 
northern markets and 74@7fc in the south. 
In its report for the week ended July 5, the 
dept agri said cotton is needing rain all over 
the belt, more particularly the southern por- 
tions. A marked improvement is reported 
from Okla and cotton is doing well in Mo, 
Tenn, N C and portions of Fla. In southern 
Fla bolls are beginning to open. 





The Biggest Cheese Year this country has 
ever enjoyed in the way of exports was 
’81, when 147,996,000 lbs were shipped 
abroad. Our foreign trade declined to 36,- 
800,000 Ibs in ’96, but has been picking up 
since. 
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Cost of Growing Corn Actually Determined 


Results of Records Kept for American Agriculturist by Corn Growers of Eight Great States— 


Some Positive Surprises 


Attempted in Any Such Exhaustive Degree 


RECORDS TABULATED AND 
Scope of the Inquiry. 


ARTICLE NO 1. 


The selling price of every product ot human 
labor, the production of which open to 
general competition, is in the end determined 
by the average cost of producing that article. 
The truth of this rule is most clearly shown 
articles of manufacture, 


is 


in the case of those 


in the production of which the element of 
chance is most completely removed and an 
exact knowledge ef the cost of material and 


labor entering into their composition is possi- 
ble. Where such absolute accuracy is possi- 
ble, the producer simply sums up the cost to 
himself and fixes a selling price so as to al- 
low as large a margin of profit as the exigen- 
cies of keen competition will permit. If he 
possesses the cheapest processes, be will ab- 
sorb more and more of the market; if his 
competitors have the cheapest methods, his 
ewn field gradually narrowed until it 
reaches the point of no protit and then he re- 
tires. Where cost can be easily and accurate- 
ly determined there is no such thing as con- 
tinued sale at less than cost of production. 
There are of course occasional exceptions to 
the rule where, from temporary conditions, its 
workings may for a time be set aside, but as 
exorbitant profits attract competition and 
direct losses arrest production, the balance is 
soon adjusted. Of course this refers to natu- 
ral conditions of trade and does not contem- 
plate those unlawful combinations and trusts 
that sometimes seem to defy all natural laws, 


is 


but in the end the rule will be found to con- 
trol even here. 
The direct application of this rule to the 


products of the farm appears difficult because 
of the difficulty of measuring the cost of any 
product, but that it does apply is cer- 
tain. If we knew the first cost of a bushel of 
wheat or corn ora pound of pork it would 
be easy to see the application. Not knowing 
this it is possible that sales below cost of pro- 
duction may continue longer than In the case 
of products whose cost is definite, but in the 
end it means bankruptcy and cessation of 
production. 

It is not possible to measure cost of produc- 
tion of farm products with the same accuracy 
as is possible with manufactured articles, but 
every farmer should know approximately at 
least what his own products cost. If he 
does not he is in no position to market them 
intelligently, depends upon chance for suc- 
cess, mayve making in one direction and los- 
ing in another, and is assuming risks which 
no other business in the world carries. 

Much has been said and written upon the 
cost of producing certain staples, but gener- 
ally in the way of either general esti- 
upon little better than mere 

records uf small areas grown 
in an experimental way. As an illustration 
of the unreliability of arriving at general 
averages by such methods, the somewhat pre- 
tentious figures annually issued by the IIli- 
nois board of agriculture may be cited. Ac- 
cording to these estimates the farmers of [lli- 


given 


loose 
nates based 


guesswork, or 


nois each year from 1882 to 1887 lost money 
on their corn crop, the total loss for the six 
years being placed at $6¥,000,000, and yet 
the same authority shows that the crop of 
1888 was larger by nearly 40 per cent than 
that of 1882. The fact that the corn growers 
of Illinois actually increased their crop by 


40 per cent is evidence either that they were 
not aware of the great drain on their re- 
sources or that the losses were wholly on pa- 
per. 

In order to reach some positive conclusion 
as tothe cost of growing corn, and, what is 
more important still, to determine the com- 
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parative value of the different methodssof cul- 
tivation followed, a large number of farmers 
located in different portious of the eight great 
corn states co-operated last year with Orange 
Judd Farmer by keeping an exact record of 
all items of cost and labor entering into the 
production of their individual crops, and 
these records have been consolidated and the 
results will be presented in this series of ar- 
ticles. Every schedule received is an exact 
record for a given definite area, neither es- 
timates nor opinions governing the data fur- 
nished upon any point covered by the inves- 
tigation. The schedules were prepared and 
sent out before a plow entered the ground in 
the spring of 1896, so that every item ot cost 
and every hour of labor is a matter of exact 
record. The schedules were so drawn as 
to give a complete day-by-day history of the 
crop,from the first day’s plowing to the husk- 
ing and cribbing of the last bushel of the 


crop. To thus completely cover the subject, 
the schedules were necessarily very elabo- 
rate, drawn to cover every possible item of 


cost and differentiated so as to equally ap- 
ply tu the varying conditions under which 
corn is cultivated in different sections of the 
country. The questions asked covered 109 
different queries, so complete that the record 


of each circular filled out conveys as full in- 
formation regarding the crop as could have 


been ascertained by a personal day-by-day 
inspection of the field. 

The schedule is too voluminous to warrant 
its reproduction here, but a brief review of it 
will serve to show the scope of the investiga- 
tion. Underthe head of General Features 
the following questions were asked, to bring 


out the permanent characteristics of the field 
cultivated, together with certain of the fixed 
charges. 1. How many acres in the field? 


”» 


prairie? | 3. 
drained? 5. 


Bottom iand, Inll land or 
Character of the soil? 4. Tile 
Fair value per acre of the land? 6. Cropin 
the tield in 1890? 1891? 1892? i893? 1894? 
1895? 7. ‘Total taxes levied last year on farm 
and farm property? 8. On how imapny acres 
was the assessment levied? 


Invaluable Work 
A Hopeful Incentive for the Business Farmer, 


B. W. SNOW, STATISTICIAN OF 


Never Before 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST., 


A series of questions then developed the 
character of labor used, whether family, hired 


or tenant, men or boys, actual wages paid 
where hiring was done, and usual rate of 
wages for the different modes of hiring. Be- 


ginning then with the first work devoted to 
the field, the questions followed the regular 


course of farming operations, developing the 


character of labor and the number of days’ 
work required to clean up, plow, harrow, 
drag, plant, cultivate, gather, husk, crib and 
market, including all special forms of work 


like listing, hoeing, thinuing, fertilizing, in 
fact, every item of labor devoted to the crop. 
In the end the corm was measured, selling 
price of fodder or pasture privilege ascer- 
tained, so that in both cost of production and 


value of product there were no items based 
upon mere estimate. 
WHAT PROPERLY CONSTITUTES COST. 
Before presenting the tabulated results of 
this investigation, it will be well to definite- 
ly understand what have been considered ag 


legitimate items of cost to be charged against 
the crop. If farmers were in the habit of hir- 
ing everything done and furnished nothing 
toward the making of the crop except barely 
the land upon which 1t is grown, it would 
much simplify matters, but even then there 
would be grounds for difference of opinion 
as to what was properly part of the 
These articles will present what are properly 
part of the cost, with reasons for accepting or 
rejecting disputed points, but at the same 
time they will present all data relative to such 
rejected points so that those disagreeing with 


cost. 


the classification adopted can figure out re- 
sults on any basis they may deem proper. 

The first disputed point is the question of 
interest allowance on money invested, in 


other words, allowance for the use of farm 
capital. In most current estimates of cost of 
production, such allowance is made, but this 
item will be here rejected as not a proper 
charge when the point to be found the 
cost of growing the crop. If 6 % or any 
other rate is allowed and added to the 
other items of cost, the result reached is not 


is 


General Permanent Characteristics of Corn Fields. 





Counties in which farms Ky Ohio Ind Il Ia Mo Kan Neb Total % 
are located, 3 12 20 17 12 7 8 17 96 
DESCRIPTION OF FIELDS OF RECORD. 
Bottom land, acres, _ 93 93 80 53 30 116 181 646 24.5 
Hill land, = 140 33 153 85 56 — _ 38 505 19.2 
Prairie, na _— _- 55 322 175 170 235 524 1,481 56.3 
Total, wi 140 126 301 487 284 200 351 743 2,632 100.0 
CHARACTER OF SOIL. 
Sandy loam, acres, 45 24 92 20 48 20 196 315 760 28.9 
Clay, Wied _ 8 — — — — — os 8 o 
Clay loam, * 95 36 113 179 21 14 — — 458 17.4 
Black loam, ‘ — 58 6 288 #215 166 155 428 1,406 53.4 
Total, “ 140) =—-126 301 487 284 200 351 743 2,632 100.9 
Acres tile drained, 0 40 116 197 78 0 0 0 431 
Percentage — 31.7 38.5 40.5 27.5 — — —_ 16.4 
Average value per acre, $21.21 $62.42 $47.66 $70.09 $47.98 $31.20 $20.75 $22.33 $39.16 
PREVIOUS CROPPING, ACRES. 
Small grain in 189%, 45 8 60 88 86 95 20 195 597 22.7 
Meadow or pasture in 795, 95 47 145 212 12 50 25 — 586 22.3 
Other crops in ’95, _- _ _ _ — 10 41 51 1.9 
Idle or fallow in ’95 -- — — 20 -- _- — -- 20 8 
Corn in 795, —_ 71 96 167 186 55 296 507 1,378 52.3 
Total, 140 126 301 487 284 200 351 743 2,632 100.0 
Corn last 2 vears, cond 8 26 95 88 20 296 181 714 27.1 
Corn last 3 years, _ 8 20 15 10 20 36 136 245 9.3 
Corn last 4 years, - 8 20 15 = 20 36 96 195 7.4 
Corn last 5 years, -_— oo 20 =_ _ — _ 52 72 «2.7 
Corn last 6 years, -- — 20 -- _- _ _ 52 72 2.7 
TAXATION. 
T’tltaxes levied last yearon $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
farm and farm property, 108.60 693.93 1,165.67 1,235.46 709.36 355.00 271.81 532.21 5,072.04 
Total acres on which such 
taxation was levied, 1,033 1,244 2,621 4,071 2,184 1,205 1,460 3,592 17,410 
Average taxation per acre 
of farm area, $0.105 $0.558 $0.445 $0.303 $0.325 $0.295 $0.186 $0.148 $0.292 











the cost of producing a bushel of corn but the 
price at which it must be sold in order to net 
the producer a given rate of interest on his 
capital invested. But it may be asked what 
about the renter who pays for the use of the 
land? The answer to this is the penalty 
which must be paid in every business carried 
on with berrowed capital. The man who 
owns his farm might sell his corn for just 
enough to net him 6 % on the money 
he has invested but at the same price the 
renter, might come out just whole. In each 
case the corn crop has paid the actual owner 
of the land a profit on his investment, but the 
renter, having invested nothing but his labor, 
would have received nothing but wages for 
If rent be charged on one 
side as an item of cost there must be a cor- 
responding entry on the other side of the 
ledger covering the profit which the crop has 
given to the owner of the land. Other dis- 
puted items, or items requiring special expla- 
nation, will be treated as they come up during 
the progress of the investigation. 


his season’s work. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

The fields which are covered by this record 
lie in 96 counties in the eight great corn 
states, being part of from one to four farms 
in each county. Only those records are in- 
cluded which are absolutely complete in ev- 
ery detail, so that in all tabulations the same 
identical fields are considered. Growers were 
requested to keep a record of all their land in 
corn wliere that was possible, but if that was 
not practicable then to select certain fields 
or field of definite known area and _ report 
upon that alone. In the latter case they were 
especially cautioned not to select their best 
land in order to make a guvod showing, but 
to take whatever field was most convenient 
in the matter of keeping the record. 


The subjoined tabulation presents in detail 
the general permanent characteristics of the 


investigation, and 
studied in connection with the 
tabulations which will follow in 
Next week Part II of this 


fields 
should be 
different 

later discussion. 


covered by the 


most important subject will be presented, 
carrying the investigation further. 
EE 


Cowpeas for Renovating Land 


E. G. PACKARD, DELAWARE. 


I have read with interest the remarks about 
the Great Unknown cowpea, on Page 4, issue 
of July 3. The Unknown is a good variety for 
the long seasons of eastern North Carolina, 
but you northern readers will be greatly dis- 
appointed with results if led to try this 
variety by the statements in tlhe article 
above referred to. Having given particular 
attention to cowpeas for several years, and 
having grown many varieties, I know that 
the Unknown is not adapted to the short sea- 
sons of the north, and that even in the south 
there are other varieties which will give bet- 
ter results, unless planted early and allowed 
the entire season to mature. Even here at 
Dover, Delaware, which is considerably 
south of Baltimore, the Unknown pea, planted 
May i, produced only an occasional ripe pod 
when cut by frost early in October. Another 
objection to the Unknown is its trailing habit 
of growth, producing vines 20 feet or more in 
length, which tangle up and render’ the 
harvesting of the crop most difficult and well- 
nigh impossible. 

Of all varieties which I have grown, the 
large Early Black is undoubtedly the best for 
this and more northern sections, being entire- 
ly free from the objectionable features of the 
Unknown. They were very successfully 
grown last season in several points in Michi- 
gan, New York and Connecticut. If planted 
the first week in June, they will produce ripe 
pods by Sept 1 and nearly the whole crop 
will be ripe by Sept 10. While the Early 
Biack makes an immense amount of vine, it 
is of a bushy, branching habit of growth and 
can be readily cut with a mower, or plowed 
under. 

There is no question as to the great value of 
the cowpea as a svil improver, or asa forage 
crop, either green or dry, for cattle, horses 
and hogs. They will grow on poor soil, and 
will make a larger crop on worn lands than 
any valuable crop I know of, but grow a much 
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better and more profitable crop on good soil. 
Like other leguminous plants, they are able 
to draw their nitrogen from the atmosphere 
and subsoil, but need to be fed well with 
phosphotic acid and potash, if these elements 
are not already contained in sufiicient quan- 
tity in the soil. I have found that a dressing 
of 300 lbs per acre of bone and potash, costing 
$17 per ton, has been of wonderful benefit to 
the crop. It has been my practice to plant 
cowpeas as a second crop after strawber- 
ries, early potatoes and crimson clover hay 
have been removed. I generally get these 
crops off in time to plant the peas by June 
20. This gives mature pea vines to plow un- 
der for wheat and winter oats by Sept 20. 
The cowpea is the child of hot weather, and 
must not be planted before June 1, for best 
results. 
a 


A Powerful Wagon Jack.—I have used‘ this 


aft 
mT 


i 
1 
il 










wagon jack on my farm 
and find it a very 
strong and useful one. 


The main piece, c, is 3x3 
inch hardwood, with a 
foot,d,of the same materi- 
al; a@ is a one-inch steel 
rod, b} a 4-inch steel step 
adjustable, f¢ fixed iron 
rings; the ring e and the 
one just below it are not 
rigid. The heaviest farm 
wagon axle can be readily 
lifted by means of this 
device, but it works more 
slowly than many jacks 
now in use. To _ the 
handy farm mechanic this 
device is well worth a trial.—[George C. John- 
son, California. 





Arsenite of Soda for Potato Bugs.—H. T. D.: 
The arsenite of soda recommended as an in- 
secticide for spraying apple trees will answer 
as well fur potatoes. In fact it can be used on 
any plants to which paris green is ordinarily 
applied. 


Farm Labor in Germany—Investigation 
made a year ago by the imperial government 
showed that in the summer 18.492 agricultural 
laborers were unemployed and in the winter 
158,340. 





Cure for Pig Eating Sow-—As soon as the 
pigs arrive take them away and with three 
old iron barrel hoops fasten the sow to the 
floor. Place one of the hoops just back of the 
fore legs, another just in front of the hind 
legs and the third over the neck. Pad the 
hoops with a bran sack or some old bits of 


cloth. Place astrap muzzle over the nose, 
secure it to the first hoop, then turn in the 
pigs. From 24 to 36 hours’ confinement will 


tame the most obstinate and depraved sow. 


[E. A. Wood, New York. 

Equalizing Tree Growth.—W. S. Cox has two 
Lombardy poplar trees set at the same time. 
One outgrew the other and he wants to know 
how to equalize the size. There seems to be 
but two ways. First, stimulate the smaller 
tree by either commercial fertilizer or ma- 
nure, or by irrigation, or both, so that the 
root action may be more active. A second 
way would be to retard the growth of the 
larger tree, which may be done by removing 
a portion of the foliage. In other words, cut 
back.—[Prof B. D. Halsted, New Jersey. 





A Mixture of peas, sunflowers and corn 
produces a silage somewhat richer in protein 
than corn alone and is eaten ‘very greedily by 
stock. 





Of the Hawks, the sparrow hawk is accredit- 
ed with doing much good by destroying large 
quantities of field mice, as well as grasshop- 
pers, etc. The little harm caused by catching 
a few chickens in its breeding season is 
more than recompensed by the good it does. 


[5] 
HORTICULTURE. 


Influence of Stock on Scion. 
T. 8S. GOLD, CONNECTICUT. 

Does the stock have any influence on 
fruit of a grafted apple tree? In other words, 
if an exceedingly sweet apple is grafted on 
an exceedingly sour Stock, is the sweetness of 
the resulting fruit lowered? 

The sweetness or acidity of the fruit is not 
affected in this way, but itis largely affected 
by the thrift or weakness of the tree, and its 
location in genial soil or otherwise. Some 
varieties of apples vary much more than 
others, according to these conditions. My ex- 
perience covers more than 100 varieties, many 
of them top grafted into bearing trees in a 
great variety of soils and given varied treat- 
ment—cultivated or in grass, fertile or im- 
poverished. 

Take for example the Northern Spy and Yel- 
low Bellflower. These vary from the best to 
the most worthless fruit that I have. In one 
case, tender, juicy flesh of a pleasant acid. 
In the other, tough, corky, like a pumpkin, 
and acid without any relief or any suggestion 
of sweetness. A wet and cold season may 
give no good fruit at all, but as mine are 
planted in half a dozen orchards and scattered 
there, I expect some good fruit. An ex- 
ceptional season with exceptional treatment 
may give good apples almost anywhere. 
When a tree has been long in grass, produc- 
ing sour and worthless apples, a cart load of 
strawy manure spread on the surface opens 
the turf, preserves the moisture in drouth and 


the 


starts the growth of the tree. Spraying 
with bordeaux preserves the foliage 


and the result is that the apples mature with 
a rich flavor of mingled sweet and sour. One 
sour apple tree was top grafted about 50 years 
ago with varieties. Some of the 
weaker growing sorts have been overcrowded 
and died, but those that survived bear sweet 
and sour, according to their respective kinds. 


some 25 


Peach-Leaf Curl.—N. C. F.: To judge from 
the description given, your trees are evident- 
ly affected by leaf curl, which is a fungus af- 
fection. The branches of the tree may be at- 
tacked or the injury may be confined to only 
a part of the tree. It is most injurious during 
wet springs, when it often ruins the peach 
crop over large areas. The removal and burn- 
ing of diseased leaves, whether on the ground 
or tree,is recommended and spraying the trees 
early in spring before the leaves expand, with 
bordeaux mixture or other fungicides. 








The European Fruit Crop is summarized in 
brief by the London correspondent of the N 
Y Fruitman’s Guide as follows: Apples— 


. England, fourth crop, will require large 1m- 


portations; France, light crop in the south, 
fair crop in the north, can export some; 
Belgium, third crop; Holland, fair crop; 
Germany, fair; Italy, good. Pears—England, 
worst crop for many years; France, good crop 
of late kinds; Germany,good crop of ordinary 
fruit. 


Fruit Trees in Cultivated Lands suffer much 
less from drouth and winds than those in sod. 
The fruit is larger and better. An examina- 
tion of the soilin Nebraska snowed that for 
every 100 bbls of water in the first 20 inches 
of sod there were 140 bbls in cultivated land. 
It is not practicable to apply a mulch of straw 
or other material, but the upper few inches of 
soil when kept light and sballow serve as a 
mulch for all below. 


Where Fruit Rot has attacked the peach 
crop, the best method is to remove and burn 
all dried or mummified fruit from the trees 
in winter and spray early in spring with blue- 
stone. When the fruit buds begin to swell, 
spray with bordeaux mixture aud again just 
before the blossoms open. Repeat the spray- 
ing when the blossoms are falling, adding a lit- 
tle paris green to keep off the curculio. Two 
weeks later, spray again. As the bordeaux 
mixture cvats the fruit with the lime mixture, 
use copper acetate, a colorless solution, for 
the last two sprayings. In Delaware, a ten- 
fold increase of sound fruit has been obtained 
by tnis process, at a cost of about 12c per tree. 
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Feeding, Fattening and Marketing Ducks. 


SAMUEL CUSHMAN. 





This is not the season to describe the incu- 


bator and brooder houses which enable 
James Rankin to make the remarkable 
success of his poultry farm at South 


Easton, Mass, that has been illustrated and 
described in this journal for June 19 and 26. 
His methods in these respects will appear 
later. Now is just the time, however, to be 
fattening the ducks for market. 

To fatten the young ducks for ten days be- 
fore they are to be killed, they are fed a wet 
mess of corn meal in which there is a little 
bran and 10% beef scraps. If they are depriv- 
ed of bran entirely, they may not eat so well 
and lose instead of gain in weight. Half 
grown ducklings crowded into a small pen 
learn the vice of feather pulling. They pluck 
and eat the juicy pinfeathers from each others’ 
bodies, to their disfigurement and injury. 
This may be avoided by putting a less number 
in a pen or by giving them range on grass. 
Grass must not be given them, however, the 
last week before they are dressed, as it makes 
them look too yellow. The market demands 
a white skin in a duck or goose. Those not 
well fattened at the proper time are thrown 
out and fattened again, but then their bodies 
always have plenty of pinfeathers. 

Early in the season, when the price is hign, 
they are sold when they weigh 9 lbs to the 
pair dressed, but usually when they aze ten 
weeks old and weigh 106 to 12 lbs to the pair. 
Sumetimes they are kept longer than ten 
weeks before they are killed. They shoula 
be dressed as soon as they reach the proper 
degree of fatness and when the skin is free 
from pinfeathers. At1lto 14 weeks of age 
their bodies may be covered with pinfeathers. 
After the 16th week they will be free from 
them, unless they have been forced to lay. 

HOW TO KILL, PLUCK AND SHIP. 

One man takes the contract to dress Mr 
Rankin’s ducks and does most of them him- 
self When at the hight of the season he can 
not do all that must be shipped. When kill- 
ing he secures a man to help him. One man 
will dry pick from 70 to 75 ducklings per day 
and is paid 54¢ each and boarded. Scalded 
ducks sell for very much less. The feathers 









THE POULTRY INDUSTRY 


causes them to stick to his hand and enables 
him to remuve them very quickly and with 
little effort. The large wing and tail feathers 
are first pulled out and with the other hard 
feathers are thrown out. The body feathers 
are generally caught and removed by a sharp 
jerk in the opposite direction from which they 
lie, the skin being kept as taut as possible. 
When a duck is very tender and easily torn, 
the skin is grasped firmly near the roots of 
the feathers with the left hand and but a few 
plucked at a time with the other, and they 
are then pulled out straight instead cf the 
opposite direction. 


In removing the pinfeath- 


ANOTHER GLIMPSE AT 








iron bound boxes having screw clamp tops, 
which hold 6, 12. and 18 pairs. They are also 
shipped to New York city in barrels. 


Answers to Sundry Questions. 





Preserving Eggs.—Y. W. D.: The principle 
involved in preserving eggs is to close the 
pores of the shell so as to prevent the en- 
trance of air. This may be accomplished by 
smearing the eggs with lard or coating them 
with linseed or cottonseed oil or other mate- 
rials. The most common method is to lime 
them, that is, to place the eggs in milk of lime 





THE RANKIN DUCK FARM 


Showing unheated houses for ducklings, incubator cellar, and other buildings. 


ers, they are thoroughly wet, instead of the 
hand, and are caught between the thumb and 
a knife blade and readily drawn. *Mr Rankin’s 
picker wears a leather cot on his thumb during 
this part of the work and finds it saves that 
mirember much damage. We noticed that some 
of the dressed birds bad scratched backs and 
jearned that they received these while crowd- 
ing through the duckhouse doors. Those 
who build new houses in which good-sized 
duckiings are te be quartered, are advised to 
make the entrances three or four feet 





MR RANKIN’S NEW DOUBLE BROODER HOUSE 


The ducklings, from the unheated side, are not quite at marketable age. 


The food and 


water troughs are shown, also water barrels fed from windmili tank. 


bring 35c per lb and the returns will not quite 
pay the picker. The picker gives the duck a 
deep cut in the back of the roof of the mouth, 
with a shoe knife, and then to stun strikes the 
head against a post. If a club is used the 
head and bill are more liable to be crushed 
and skin torn. 

Wien plucking, the man sits alongside a 
box in which the feathers are thrown, with 
the duck across his lap, its head being held 
between his knees and the box to prevent its 
. fluttering and soiling the feathers. In remov- 


ing these he frequently wets his hand in a 
dish of water always 


within reach, which 


wide. Feathers are left on the _ head, 
neck and wings and a string is tied 
around the body to keep the wings in place. 


The mouth is washed, to remove the blood, and 
they are thrown into a barrel of ive water, 
wheresthey are left for a time to remove the 
animal heat and then placed in an ice-water 
tank, breast down, which causes the abdomen 
to take a shape while they harden that gives 
them the plumpest appearance. The small 
stern bones are also previously bent or broken 
down, that they may not project or push out 
the skin in an unsightly manner. The bulk 
of Mr Rankin’s ducks are shipped to Boston in 





or whitewash. In either case the eggs must 
be perfectly fresh when packed and must be 
kept in a cool place. 

Bowel Trouble.—D. C. C.: This has been 
considered a very trying season for young 
chickens because of cold and cloudy weather. 
The trouble may be overcome somewhat by 
feeding dry feed for the first two weeks. 
Fine grit they must have the day they are 
hatched. Feed millet seed, tine cracked corn 
and hulled oats. 





Hoarseness Resulting in Death.—P. C.: The 
turkeys have taken cold, no doubt because 
of dampness. Young turkeys need warm, sun- 
ny weather and there has been very little of 
that kind this season. Give them tincture of 
aconite in the drinking water, 4 drops to one 
pint of water. 


Sores on Head and Feet.-—G. S.: Fowls with 
sores are not affected with roup. Too much 
air-slaked lime or sulphur might cause the 
sores. Vaseline rubbed on the ulcers will be 
beneficial. 

Canker in Fowls.—G. S.: Where fowls break 
out with ulcers they are affected with canker 
in its worst fourm and it will spread like fire. 
Remove the affected birds from remainder 
of flock. Chlorate of potash is the best reme- 
dy, but difficult to use. Arabian balsam has 
been used with quite good success. 





Late Forage Crops. 





Oats and peas rank next to corn as a forage 
crop. This mixture is valuable either for 
pasture or for cutting as a soiling crop, and if 
allowed to mature may be cured for hay, mak- 
ing a most valuable article. If planted in 
succession of about two weeks, green fodder 
can be had during the greater part of the 
growing season. At the Cornell station, oats 
and peas sown Aug 1, last year, were in good 
condition for feeding until a severe freeze of 
the night of Dec 2 cut them down. The peas 
are first sowed on plowed ground at the rate 
of 1 bu per acre, then the harrow is used and 
the land thoroughly fitted for oats. This 
working covers the peas deeply and well, aft- 
er which the.oats are sown on broadcast or 
drilled, using one to one and one-half bu per 
acre. In six or eight weeks from the time of 
sowing, cutting may begin, although the 
greatest feeding value is not reached until the 
grain is well in the milk stage. 












Further Gains in Export Butter Trade. 


One of the most important features of the 
butter trade is the excellent manner in which 

xporters are taking hold. As shown in our 
columns from time to time, the quality of 
creamery butter, whether produced in N Y, 
or N E or in the northwest dairy section 
of Ia, Minn, etc, is apparently all right. For 
some weeks the price has also been favorable 
and with creamery men and shippers bending 
every energy toward enlarging our foreign 
market, the future of the export butter trade 
is brighter than ever before. Up to early 
July the N Y exports of butter from May 1], 
according to the Journal of Commerce, aggre- 
gated 62,000 packages, against only 29,000 the 
corresponding period of last year, or more 
than double. 

The export movement bas set in earlier than 
usual this year, with the hight of the season 
not yet reached. Our trade, which has been 
in an unsatisfactory condition most of the 
time for some years past, has thus recently 
taken a turn for the better in no uncertain 
manner. Following total foreign shipments 
in ’90 of about 30,000,000 lbs, our trade 
deciined to scant 9 millions in ’93, 12 
millions in °94, and less than six  wil- 
lions in ’95, which was the turning point. 
Total exports in ’96 were over 19 millions 
and for 11 months euded May 30, ’97, ex- 
ceeded 27 million lbs, carrying the busi- 
ness for the fiscal year just closed (official 
figures nct yet made public) to the highest 
level ever reached, with the exception of a 
brief period two decades ago. 

Exporters are buying choice creamery but- 
ter around 15@15}c at the seaboard, and are 
hopeful fer a continuation of the present lib- 
eral outward movement so long as present 
prices hold. Experience shows that foreign- 
ers, as a rule, refuse to buy freely when the 
market gues several cents higher than now. 
In the past few days the tone of the foreign 
market has been less favorable, although it 
is generally believed we can continue to ex- 
port liberally. While the trade as a whole is 
not disposed to give the department of agri- 
culture much credit for its efforts to enlarge 
the export business, good is no doubt being 
accomplished; testimony bearing on this is 
found in the fact that one English buyer has 
contracted fur the entire output of the butter 
made by the Iowa agri college, about 800 lbs 
daily. 





Feed and Care of Pregnant Sow. 
A. A. RIEFF, MINNESOTA 





If the sows are matured ones, that is, two 
years old and over, they should be fed spar- 
ingly of corn and have an abundance of bran. 
The latter does not fatten, but it supplies bone 
and muscie making material for the develop- 
ment of the young. I have, asa rule, espe- 
cially in summer, given about an ear of corn 
sach twice per day and allowed free access to 
a trough of dry bran. In winter I feed more 
corn. Raw potatoes, beets or mangels once 
or twice a week are good for them. Clover 
hay, if cut and prepared so as to keep it a 
green color, is goud and it is still better if 
stemmed before feeding. When roots are fed, 
the sows should have their regular rations of 
corn, etc, daily. The sow should not be al- 
lowed to get too fat or too poor, but be kept 
ina good medium stock condition. They 
will in that condition take plenty of exercise 
and be healthy and vigorous. In winter, when 
the snow is deep, the sows should be kept up, 
especially if the weather is cold, as the drag- 
ging of the belly through the snow is apt to 
freeze their teats and impair the udders of the 
sows and have a bad effect on the embryo pig. 

Young sows should have the same variety 
of food, but more corn and shorts must be 
fed. They must have food, not only for their 
own growth, but that of their young, and it 
should be of such character as will best at- 
tain the desired results. Shorts, or middlings, 
mixed with a little oil meal, ground peas and 
oats, make a splendid food, together with a 
liberal supply of roots and bone meal. Do 
not be afraid of getting them too fat, if they 
have enough room for exercise. Crowd them 
until 


forward from the time they are bred 
about the time for farrowing. 
Provide at all times plenty of pure fresh 





LIVE STOCK 


Don’t forget the water, especially 
in cold, freezing weather. See that they get 
it often. All sows, old and young, should 
have dry, warm, clean beds, and not more 
than two or three should be permitted to sleep 
together. Ifa number are kept in the same 
pen they pile up and are apt to receive in- 
juries that result in abortion and in addition 
to this, they will get warm, sweat in their 
beds and when they go out into the air take 
cold. Sows can soon be taught to go to sepa- 
rate pens for the night, and the breeder 
should see that they do, then fasten them in 
at_night, one or two, and not more than three, 
in a place. It is better that each should have 
a separate sleeping apartment and be requir- 
ed to occupy it. They should have a small 
amount of bedding, which should be changed 
once a week or oftener, if it becomes wet or 
dirty. Earth floors, with about six inches of 
sand, are the best. On this may be placed a 
little cut straw, corn husks or cornstalks cut 
up short. Two animals sleeping together re- 
quire less bedding than when each occupy 
separate pens, 

Ashes and salt should at all times be acces- 
sible and once or twice a week charcoal 
should be liberally supplied. It absorbs and 
neutralizes the acids of the stomach and car- 
ries off all offensive collections in the stomach 
and bowels. Its value is not sufficiently ap- 
preciated by breeders. It is better than the 
patent nostrums or the mixture of antimony, 
sulphur and copperas with salt and ashes. 
Don’t neglect the charcoal. Another impor- 
ant thingis to brush and curry the sows often, 
say two or three times each wesk. It keeps 
the skin lively and makes the sow gentle and 
they take kindly to the presence of such a hu- 
mane keeper. 


water. 


SS 

Illinois Butterine Law in Force—Beginning 
July 1 the new law, fully reported in our 
columns at the time, went into effect and 
no oleomargarine can be colored in semblance 
of butter. The big manufacturers at Chicago 
have made good their threats, abandoning 
the business in Ill; two of them will confine 
their operations to factories at Kansas City, 
Kan; one large concern has moved across 
the line into Ind, while three manufacturers 
have taken out licenses at the internal reve- 
nue oftice with a view to making white but- 
terine,claiming they have a small sale for this 
and will endeavor to increase it. No fault 
can be found with any efforts to place oleo- 
margarine on the market when consumers 
are made acquainted with just what it is. 





All of Our Farmers are silo men and fat their 
cattle on ensilage. N. H. Green of Byron, 
one of the most successful, recently sold 50 
head of as fat sleek cattle as were ever seeu 
in the county. Mr Green buys yearlings, tak- 
ing great care in their selection as to shape 
and evenness in size. In two years they are 
ready forthe butcher. Each has daily two 
quarts of wheat bran and an ensilage ration. 
A few weeks before sold they are fed in addi- 
tion two quarts of corn and oats ground to- 
gether. They never taste hay, but the crav- 
ing for a dry food is supplied by barley straw 
or bean fodder. The mangers are broad and 
low. The cattle are watered by means of 
light, narrow troughs long enough for three 
to drink together. The water is supplied by 
a windmill. When the first three are through 
drinking the trough 1s moved along. With 
three troughs one man can easily water 50 
cattle. They are watered once aday. The 50 
Mr Green sold recently were mostly Durham 
and Hereford stock, experience having shown 
him that Holsteins do not fat as well. They 
were bought in August and turned to pasture. 
When brought to the barn in the fall they were 
dehorned with a saw and each was weighed. 
This was repeated the first of each month and 
a record kept of each steer. With the excep- 
tion of being led out to weigh they were not 
out of the barn from the time they entered 
last fall until they were sold. In several in- 
stances the records show that the cattle doubled 
in weight. They were sold at $4.45 per 100 lbs. 
Mr Green has two silos, one holding 11 acres 
of corn, and tbis fed 43 of the steers. He says 
that the feeding capacity of any farm can be 
doubled with the aid of the silo. He now has 
a carload of steers at pasture to feed next 
winter.—[J. F. Rose, Genesee Co, N Y. 
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An Important Event. 

Such may modestly be called the publication 
of our inquiry into the actual cost of growing 
eorn. The first article of this series gives a 
clear insight into the elaborate care with 
which the accounts were planned and the 
faithfulness with which they were kept by our 
progressive farmers. 

We may anticipate a little by stating that 
the actual cost of producing corn, here de- 
termined for the first time by the book ac- 
counts of commercial corn growers, is shown 
to be so sensational that the interest in this 
series of articles will be intense from the 
start. Every line of the _ first installment 
printedin this issue of American Agriculturist 
will be closely studied by nearly a million 
farmers, who will follow the succeeding chap- 
ters with equal interest. 

The subject is well worthy the attention it 
will receive at home and abroad. The corn 
growers whose uccurate records form the 
basis of this inquiry have done a great service 
to their brother farmers and the country at 
large as well as to themselves. Their efforts 
are fully appreciated, including those in the 
states outside of the commercial corn belt of 
the west whose data will also prove of value. 





Tax Assessment of Personal Property. 


Farm property should not be obliged to bear 
more than its fair share of taxes. The prob- 
lem isto levy the just proportion on the cities, 
where values rest largely in personalty, so 
easily kept from view of the assessor. Too 
often taxation in cities is a farce in both real 
and personal property, while the rural dis- 
tricts bear by far the heaviest proportionate 
share of taxes, especially on the last named. 
Assuming that all property of every kind, 


real and personal, visible and _ invisible, 
should be fully assessed, so as to bear its 
equal proportion of taxation, the laws of 


many states require from each taxpayer a 
specific and finely detailed enumeration of 
personal property, but this does not fully suc- 
ceed in disclosing all taxable. On the other 
hand, a sentiment is strong in some states fa- 
voring the exemption from taxation of all 
buildings on farms, fences, planted trees and 
other improvements, assessing cultivated land 
no higher than uncultivated, at the same time 
insisting that any general abolition of the tax 


EDITORIAL 


upon personal property would increase the 
burden of farmers. 

A recent investigation has heen made by the 
department of agriculture on the merits of 
this plan. While the bulletin has been 
sharply criticised as favoring the ‘‘single tax 
theory,’’ it at the same time throws some 
light upon the general subject of unequal 
taxation. In fourcounties in New York— 
two in the extreme southwest and two 
close to New York city—a special cen- 
sus was taken covering 1114 farms. Re- 
sults show that if the farms (the real 
estate) were assessed only at their unim- 
proved value, freed from buildings, fences, 
drains or cultivation, their assessed valuation 
would be a shade more than 39 per cent of all 
real estate of these farms. Statistics of Bos- 
ton, which are especially worthy of reliance, 
show that the value of the land without im- 
provements in that city amounted to 58 per 
cent of the whole value of real estate; the 
personal property assessed amounted to less 
than 22 per cent of the total. Excluding Bos- 
ton, the total assessed value .' all Massachu- 
setts property was last year 1430 million dol- 
lars; the value of assessed personal property 
371 millions, or 26 per cent of the whole. 
This shows that the largest city in the state 
paid a very much smaller proportion of taxes 
on personal property than the remainder of 
the state paid. This Massachusetts showing 
is cited because in no other state are assess- 
ments made with such fidelity, and it natural- 
ly follows that much the same results would 
occur were taxes as equitably distributed 
in other parts of the country. 


Would farmers be benefited by a more 
stringent assessment of personal property 
under listing laws? In Ohio, where severe 


laws of this kind are in force, it is a 
question if they are. In four Ohio coun- 
ties containing the four leading cities, per- 
sonal property is returned at only 26 per 
cent of the whole valuation of real and 
personal, while in the remainder of the state, 
principally rural, it amounts to 32 per cent. 
In Missouri, where a listing law also prevails, 
four counties containing large cities show 
personalty assessed at less than a fifth of the 
real estate valuation, while in the rural coun- 
ties it is assessed at 46 per cent of the real 
estate valuation. These facts demonstrate 
that in its practical operation a tax upon 
personal property is liable to bear far more 
heavily upon farmers than upon the residents 
ofthe cities. In other words, farmers pay taxes 
on their personalty,while the bulk of this form 
of property in cities escapes taxation. In our 
judgment, this problem of direct taxation, in- 
cluding wise economy in expenditures of tax- 
payers’ money, concerns the average farmer 
even more closely than tariff, finance or trans- 
portation. Yet how much is heard about these 
other issues, and how little is done to equal- 
ize or reduce direct taxation. 
anemia 

The frenzy among sheep raisers to dispose 
of their flocks has largely disappeared. The 
demoralization of a year or two past, as a re- 
sult of discouragement over low wool and low 
mutton, has given way to a spirit of hopeful- 
ness among our farmers gratifying in the ex- 
treme. The new tariff bill includes a duty 
on foreign wool which must prove perma- 
nently helpful and what is no less important 
producers are getting fairly remunerative 
prices for mutton sheep independent of the 
fleece. 


At the recent medical congress in Berlin, 
the tuberculin treatment for consumption was 
hotly attacked. Prof Liebreich, who vies 
with Koch as a. scientist, maintained 
that phthisis occurred without the presence 
of tubercle bacilli, and believed these germs 
were only parasites that thrived when there 
was a predisposition to disease. Liebreich 
held that the chief thing is to increase the 
vital power of tne cellular tissues by sanitary 
living, proper food and exercise. 








A ‘‘slick’’ $400,000 was the probable profit 
offered us in a California land scheme in 
1894. We were not to put in a dollar—just in- 
dorse and ‘‘boom’’ the scheme in American 
Agriculturist to induce our subscribers to in- 
vest their money in it. The thing was being 
worked up by an alleged agricultural paper 





de- 
several 
We declined to 
tou any such deal, and expressed 


called Farm, Field and Fireside and was 
signed to pay fancy dividends on 
times the actual investment. 
be a party 
surprise that it should be fathered by a 
journal that had for years posed as the farm- 
ers’ friend, the enemy of stock watering 
schemes, etc. Now the Farm, Field and Fire- 
side colony on the Rio del Llano in southern 
California, has been closed up by the United 


States land office on the ground of fraud and 
the official resume of the case is printed in 
full in our western edition (which is th 


Orange Judd Farmer of Chicago) for July 10. 
How much money its promoters made out of 
the affair before it was stopped by this action 
of the authorities, is not stated. 


- ————— - 
While Kansas lost 65 % cf her population 
between 1890 and ’95, Minnesota gained 21 


%, Iowa over 75%, South Dakota six-tenths 
of 1 %, Utah and Florida 19 %, while Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island increased in popu- 
lation 11.4%. Such are the facts revealed 
by the official state censuses just completed. 
This doesn’t look as though the country was 
going to the demnition bow-wows. Except 
in the far western group, the net indebted- 
ness of states shows a marked decrease dur- 
ing these five years. Returns on this point 
gathered by Uarper’s Weekly show that the 
net debt of all the states in 1895 was only 203 
millions of dollars compared to 229 miilions 
five years earlier. Almost every one shows a 
gain in assessed valuation for this period, the 
total for all the states being 27,884 millions 
of dollars of property assessed for taxation 
in ’95, contrasted with 25,426 millions at the 
beginning of the decade. A gain in assets of 
10% and a decrease in liabilities “of more 
than 10 %, makes the states one-fifth better off 
than they were. That’s a good enough 
showing to give us all hope. 





Jottings from the Farmers. 


If retailers and large consumers of the cities 
and manufacturing towns could telegraph 
their orders directly to some farmer and feel 
sure of getting the quality and quantity of 
goods wanted promptly, would they not pre- 
fer to order from first hands? Since the farm- 
er could not meet these conditions for lack of 
telegraphic facilities, lack of quantity, qual- 
ity or variety of goods, or skillin classifying 
them, might not an agent in town represent- 
ing an association of many farmers do so?—([L. 
M. St John, Montgomery Co, N Y. 





A recent correspondent seems to doubt the 
propriety of rural free mail delivery and thinks 
it would increase the farmers’ taxes. If estab- 
lished, it probably would be only as needed 
and business justified it, as postoflices now 
are. It undoubtedly would make little differ- 
ence in the tax levy. Delivery each day to 
every family dves not necessarily follow any 
more than the establishment ofa daily mail 
to every cluster of houses in the vicinity of a 
new postoflice; besides, rural mail delivery 
seems to be as cheap or cheaper than many 
country postofiices. I hope the farmers and 
the agricultural press will continue to agitate 
this question until free farm delivery is se- 
cured.—[Thomas J. Powell, New York. 





I notice that sume of your correspondents 
have a great affection for the crow. I used to 
think as they do, but a few object lessons 
taught me better. Now I kill a crow at every 
opportunity. I received my first lessons sev- 
eral years ago when I killed a crow and found 
his crop contained, not grubs and cutworms, 
but a few kernels of corn and _ four 
little birds. Since then I have opened the 
crops of a number of crows and have found 
young birds or egg shells in a majority of 
cases. I have seen crows rob the nest of a 
pair of golden robins within a stone’s throw 
of the house and I have seen them walk up 
to a young lamb and pick its eyes out. They 
may have some good qualities but I have 
never found them.—{F. H. Bump, Rutland 
Co, Vt. 


The sugar campaign at Chino, Cal, promises 
to be a vigorous one, and latest reports from 
farmers indicate a good yield of beets. 








A Generally Full Onion Acreage. 





PRESENT CONDITION FAIRLY PROMISING. 


With the exception of a few important sec- 


tions in the commercial onion growing belt, 
the area in this money crop is a full one cum- 
pared with last year. In many instances the 
avreage has been considerably increased, due 
to high prices of the winter, but this is by no 
means universal. The general average condi- 
tion is promising, according to returns tu 
American Agriculturist from correspondents 
in every important onion-growing section. 
All in all, the outlook is promising for a 
moderateiy good yield, unless unforeseen dis- 
aster later overtakes the crop. Our reports in 
the future will continue to show true condi- 
tions. In anumber of states the weather was 
rather trying until early July, with tempera- 
tures low and the ground hard, retarding 
growth and development of the plant. During 
the last fortnight, however, rains have been 
much more abundant and the weather much 
warmer, conducive to rapid recovery in the 
onion fields. The commercial crop to be har- 
vested this fall will come from practically the 
same territory as that of the past, the bulk of 
onions for market being found in the Con- 
necticut valley, on Long Island sound, in a 
few counties in New York, a strip along the 
southern shore of Lake Erie and a few coun- 
ties of central and western Ohio. Occasional 
and isolated sections of Ind, Ill, Wis and 
Iowa will turn off some onions for market, 
but in the main the surplus for fall and win- 
ter use must come from the territory first 
named. 

The following table shows the July condi- 
tion of the ’97 onion crop by counties in all 
the leading states where onions are largely 
grown for market. The figures are compiled 
from returns made by farmers and specialists 
who are in the field, and afford a very intel- 
ligent and valuable reflection of the situa- 


tion. The acreage is stated in percentages on 
the basis ot 100 representing the area in on- 
ions actually harvested last year: 
ONION ACREAGE AND CONDITION. 
Ac’age Condition Remarks 

Massachusetts. 
Essex, 100 Fair Wet; maggots 
Miadlesex, 110 90 Few insects 
Franklin, 105 85 Some insects 
Hampshire, 100 90 Backward 

The state, 105 85 
Connecticut. 
Hartford, 105 90 Some maggots 
Tolland, 100 Fair Few insects 
New York. 
Suffolk, 100 95 Not perfect 
Orange, 100 Good Few insects 
Madison, 100 Good Crop late 
Monroe, 100 Good Damage shight 

The state, 100 — 
Ohio. 
Lake, 95 95 Some maggots 
Lorain, 90 95 Looks well 
Wyandot, 75 90 Good outlook 
Hardin, 65 Good Hot weather 

The state, 82 90 


In New England the acreage is, on the 
whole, rather larger than the area finally har- 
vested last fall, with the condition fair to 
really good. Some complaints are made of in- 
sect damage,notably the maggot pest, yet this 
has otten been worse. Onion growers in the 
few counties of New York where a real busi- 
ness is made of the industry have a full acre- 
age this year. The area shows no important 
change from that of ’96, and while the stand 
1s not altogether perfect, and the crop in some 
instances late, the outlook is promising for a 
liberal aggregate yield. Conditions are some- 
what different in Ohio. There the acreage is 
considerably less than last yearthrough the 
dropping out of a good many farmers who a 
year or two ago temporarily took up onion 
growing in the belief they would realize good 
profits. As shown in our report last fall, 
however, the Ohio onion crop of ’96 was dis- 
appointing and in fact proved disastrous to 
many transient growers. As a rule such have 
let the crop alone this year. But the regular 
growers are well represented with about the 
usual acreage. While the entire acreage in 
Ohio is thus smaller than last year, the con- 
dition is generally good, and the progressive 
methods of growers who make a specialty of 


OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


onions may bring the aggregate yield to near- 
ly a full level, providing surroundings are 
favorable henceforward. 

In a number of states not recorded in the 
table, individual counties here and there 
grow enough onions to afford a moderate sur- 
plus for market. Reports from these are, in 
the main, favorable to fair condition. In the 
important though small onion-growing section 
of Cook Co, Ill, adjacent to Chicago, the crop 
is late, owing to cool weather in the spring, 
but advancing wore rapidly now with small 
insect damage. Ingham Co, Mich, raises 
some onions, and reports the acreage a full 
one, crop in good condition, although having 
suffered a little from excessive moisture. A 
correspondent in Henry Co, Ia, reports the 
outlook good, and advices from Webster Co, 
Neb, point to a Jarge acreage and crop in fine 
condition, entirely free from insect pests. 
Market gardens adjacent to Denver, Col, have 
a full acreage in onions which are doing well. 





Little Change in Potato Acreage. 





Special returns to American Agriculturist 
show that the total acreage planted to potatoes 
this year is but little different from that of 
last year. The spring was too wet and back- 
ward over the great agricultural districts west 
of the Allegheny mountains to permit of any 
material enlargement of the breadth even had 
growers contemplated such an increase. East 
of the Alleghenies where the early season was 
rather more favorable and west of the Miss- 
ouri river where on account of a favorable 
spring and a generally more hopeful feeling 
amoung farmers all cultivated crops are this 
year enlarged in breadth. There is a slight 
increase in potatoes. But throughout the 
rest of the country, except the Pacific coast, 
there is a small and rather uniform decrease 
in acreage. The total acreage is estimated 
at 2,953,000 acres against 2,968,000 last year 
and 3,204,000 in ’95, when the enormons crop 
not only broke prices but broke the spirits of 
growers as well. 

The season up to date has not been favora- 
ble to this crop. Cool, wet weather delayed 
planting, caused unusual rotting of seed and 
left the ground in poor condition for work- 
ing. July 1 condition of the crop is almost 
always reported high, higher than appears in 
later months, because the trying season comes 
after that date. This year the July 1 condi- 
tion is rather low, reflecting the generally un: 
favorable season to date and standing at 90.9, 
against 96.5 last year and 92.0in ’95. The 
early excess of rainfall which interfered with 

lanting and ftirst cultivation is now being fol- 
owed by a period of deficient moisture condi- 
tions over a larger part of the breadth in the 
central vaileys. While no positive drouth dam- 
age has yet been suffered conditions appear to 
be now shaping fora heavy loss of prospect 
before the next monthly report unless there 
shall be good and well-distributed rainfall 
during July. Itis too early yet to 
crop possibilities, as the trying season is still 
to come, but it is reasonable to believe that 
present indications are not favorable to an es- 
pecially large yield. Certainly the early crop 
is less satisfactory than usual,and the present 
chances do not indicate that the late crop is 
likely to make good the deficiency. 

The estimated acreage this year and July 
condition of the crop, are returned by states 
as follows: 


Acres Cond’n Acres Cond’n 


N E, 175,000 95 Mo, 102,000 91 
mo Ss; 397,000 94 Kan, 137,000 92 
ra, 237,000 92 Neb, 153,000 93 
oO, 209,000 8 ND, 35,000 90 
Mich, 218,000 90 SD, 57.000 90 
Ind, 110,000 93 Col, 30,000 91 
Ill, 155,000 84 Ore, 18,000 100 
Wis, 173,000 90 Wash, 19,000 90 
Minn, 125,000 86 Other, 423,000 92 
Ta, 180,000 90 Tot, 2,953,000 90.9 
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Was Seriously Ill 


How Strength Was Quickly Regained 
After Tonsilitis. 


WEST BOWDOIN, ME.—‘‘After a severe 
sickness with tonsilitis, we gave our daugh- 
ter Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and were pleased to 
see how quickly she began to gain strength. 
It gave her a good appetite. Last winter 
she did not have any tonsilitis, and we at- 
tribute it to taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Whenever she gets tired and run down, we 
give her Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and she soon 
feels better. We heartily recommend this 
medicine.” Mrs. T. T. WHITNEY. 


Hood’s *2's3; 


parilla 


Is the best—In fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Hood’s Pills 3ii.Sa'digeetiea wen 
HORSE POWER 


THRESHING MACHINES 
. WOOD rw MACHINES. 











One, 
GET Two, 
THE or 
BEST. Three 
Horse. 


If you want the best power in the worid for running 
cream separator, ensilage cutter, or wood saw, try our 
one-horse power. Easiest running, ae material, and 
= do the most bee he of any in the ma . 
age pamphlet 
"— §6 =A. ©. GRAY S SONS, 
PATeNTERs AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 

Pr. O. Box 8, MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 


A Model Home For Sale. 


The Johnson Stock Farm of 800 acres, in a high state of 
cultivation, fenced with wire and plank into different 
fields and pastures, through which flows a stream of 
never failing water. The land being comparatively level 
is one of the most desirable places to be found, on which 
there is several settlements with good buildings. Fruit 
of all kind, apples, peaches, — walnuts, a pear or- 
chard of 130 bearing trees, a mulberry orchard of 80 trees, 
which will feed 80 head of hogs for three months. 
pecan orchard of 150 trees. The place can be had for 
eight dollars per acre. Prospectus furnished, convey- 
ance from railroad and entertained at farm free of charge. 


W. H. JOHNSON, - _ Hickory, Miss. 
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which weighed 2806 ibs. Sold 
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KWELL DRILLING MACHINERY. 


MANUFAC TURED BY 


WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 
\ ‘ ITHACA, N.Y. 

| MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 
1 DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 


STEAM OR HORSE POWER 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


CELERY and CABBAGE PLANTS FOR SALE. 


Leading varieties, carefully poked, f. o. b. here. Celery 
lants, 250 for 60c; 500 for 90c; 1000 for Bl .50. Cabbage plants 
for 40c; 500 for 75c; 1000 tor #1. Special price for 6000 
and over. Cash with order. Plants very fine. 
WOODLAND FARM.{Canastota, Madison Co., N. ¥ 
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Wool [larket and Marketing. 


With the assurance ofastiff tariff on foreign 
wool after nearly three years of free wool, 
the market exhibits positive strength all along 
the line. Whiie the gradual advance of the 
past few months has been largely a specula- 
tive one in anticipation of what is now com- 
ing to pass, the undertone is none the less firm. 
Accumulations of wools, both domestic and 
foreign, are very large, and as has been point- 
ed out, enough of the raw staple is on hand 
to last a long time, holders look for still high- 
er rather than lower prices. During these 
months of speculation pending the passage of 
the tariff, producers have been the gainers, as 
a comparison of prices will show. Last 
August, which was apparently the low point 
in wool values, found Ohio XX selling at 
l7c per lb in Boston and western wools on a 
parity, while to-day the standard named is 
quotable at 23@24c. Meanwhile the market 
for woolen goods is fairly firm, but manu- 
facturers in all branches of the trade are 
measurably well engaged, with the exception 
of carpets, which are dull. 

The big wool centers of the eastern states, 
such as Boston, New York, Philadelphia, ete, 
report a liberal business in the aggregate in 
both foreign and domestic fleeces. The new 
clip of home-grown wool is going forward a lit- 
tle slowly at present, due perliaps to the in- 
dependent views of holders in the west who 
refuse to let it goexcept at satisfactory prices. 
Far west wools from Mont, Utah, Idaho, 
etc, have recently sold on the basis of 42c 
per lb scoured, in Boston, against 30c a year 
ago, although, ot course, wool in the grease 
would show no such difference. Some choice 
clips of spring Texas are going forward and 
firmly held. At St Louis a fair business is 
being done, although early July finds a rel- 
atively small portion of the new clip on sale. 

With the railroads anxious for business and 
wore o1 less inclined to wake freight conces- 
sions, the situation is fairly favorable for 
the movement marketward of the new clip. 
The expense of selling wool at the various 
leading markets is not uniform,nor yet greatly 
different in the end, taking one with another. 
Commission charges are 1@l}ec per lb, as a 
rule, but in point of fact competition among 
brokers has brought this to an average level 
slightly below the inside named. Other 
charges, outside of freights and commissions, 
include such items as cartage, storage, inter- 
est on money advanced, ete. In the subjoin- 
ed paragraphs, we group in brief the items 
which make up the cost of selling in various 
leading markets. 

Boston—The average cost of freight per 100 
Ibs on wool shipped from points not further 
away than Ohio, 50c,with relative increase for 
consignments from more distant sections; 
commissions, 1@14c per Ib, this including 
guarantee of sale; cartage, about 8c per bale; 
hoisting into warehouse, 3c per bag; storage, 
not charged usually, but if long held such is 
sometimes made, say 6c per bag per month; 
insurance not usually charged; interest. 6 % 
perannum is charged on advances made on 
consignments. 

New Yorx—Freight charges, 
lbs less than to Boston; commission, 1@1lic 
per lb, this as a rule covering such charges 
as storege and insurance, if any; cartage, 
about 5c per 100 lbs; if wool is rehandled for 
purposes of closer grading a charge is some- 
times made of jc per lb, but this is seldom an 
item of expense. 

PHILADELPHIA—Commissions 1@1ie per lb, 
depending somewhat upon the amount of 
handling required. 

Cuicaco—Freight from points in Ill, Mich, 
Ind, Wis and Mo 25@75c per 100 lbs, from 
Minn and the Daks 75c@$1, from Col, N M, 
Wyo, Nev, Utah and-Idaho 1 50@1 75 in car- 
loads of 10,000 lbs minimum; cartage frow 
railroad depot to warehouse, 6¢ per sack; 
commissions, le per lb, this usually covering 
the charges after the wool is received in store, 
and includes grading, weighing, e*c. 


Small Grain Fairly Promising. 


2@3c per 100 


RATHER POOR STAND OF OATS. 

The condition of oats shows a material de- 
cline during the past month, according to 
returns from American Agriculturist’s county 
correspondents in the the surplus states, the 
general average now standing at 88.6 against 
92.9 June l. OnJuly 1 lest year the condi- 
tional average for the crop was 93.6, but dur- 
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ing the first ten days of that month wide- 
spread disaster overtook the crop and turned 
a magnificent prospect into a partial crop 
failure within a few days. The decline noted 
during the past month has not been due to 
any especially unfavorable weather. but to 
failure of the crop to properly recover from 
the very poor and late start which it received. 
Except in the northwest, where the season 
has been favorable for all crop growth, the 
oats crop isin rather thin stand, with short 
straw and where heading out the heads are 
short and not particularly well filled. 
GOOD OUTLOOK FOR RYE. 

No change is noted in the general condi- 
tion of rye, the average, 90.1, being exactly 
the same as a month ago. This is a material- 
ly better prospect than at the same time last 
year and may be taken as indicating a crop 
of medium proportions. This crop suffered 
much less than wheat from winter-killing, 
and the cool, moist weather of the early 
spring was highly favorable for its develop- 
ment. It is now so near to harvest in the 
districts at present in need of more rainfall 
that the probability of any further deteriora- 
tion is small. 
BARLEY CONDITION LOWER BUT ACREAGE FULL. 

Barley declined 4.4 points during the 
month, June weather in California with its 
lack of rainfall damaging the prospect. Pres- 
ent condition is 87.4 against 95.1 last year. 
The loss in condition, however, is offset by 
the increase in acreage this year, so that the 
total production is likely to slightly exceed 
the crop of ’96. 

The Juiy condition of the small grain crops 
is reported by states as follows: 


Oats tye Barley 
N E, o4 95 92 
N Y, 92 06 93 
Pa, 90 95 90 
Tex, 100 85 -- 
Ark, 95 96 _- 
Tenn, 88 4 _ 
W Va, 85 95 = 
Ky, 85 90 oo 
O, 91 O4 90 
Mich, 90 87 84 
Ind, 90 91 85 
1}, 80 82 90 
Wis, 95 74 89 
Minn, 93 87 90 
Ta, 88 83 91 
Mo, 80 80 82 
Kan, 87 92 $2 
Neb, 89 97 92 
N Dak, 92 91 85 
Dak, $8 87 84 
S Cal, 88 100 81 
Ore, 88 87 90 
Wash, 38 100 100 
Other, 90 92 88 
Average, 88.6 90.1 87.4 
—E EE 


A Gratifying Evidence of the volume ot 
business is afforded by the clearing house re- 
turns. These furnish a partial measure of the 
volume of business done by the banks of the 
country. During the boom year of 1892, the 
total bank clearings for the US were nearly 
61 billions of dollars. This great volume of 
exchanges fell off 25 % in the bard times year 
of ’94, when it was only 45 billions. The next 
year it jumped upto 51 and last year to 52 
billions. Ordinarily the New York city clear- 
ing house handles something more than one- 
half of all this business. During the first six 
months of the present year, 1ts clearings were 
$14, 148,000,000, or a trifle less than in the cor- 
responding period of last year. But ifa re- 
duction of one in the number of | banks and of 
14 millions of banking capital be taken into 
account, the volume of clearings for the six 


months just closed shows a slight gain over 
the first half of last year. Thus far, since 
the first of July, clearings show a gain over 


like period of a year ago. Only about 64 % of 
all these vast transactions at New York city 
are paid in cash, the balance being done by 
checks, drafts, etc. In fact, it would be prac- 
tically impossible to -conduct modern  busi- 
ness by paying cash or money itself for every 
transaction. 


Improved Mowing Machines are now in al- 
most universal use. Some idea of the extent 
of this industry may be inferred from the fact 
that the McCormick Co is building over 500 
mowing machines per day at this season and 


will have over 80,000 McCormick mowers on 
the market this year. The enormous sale of 
this machine is due to three great causes: 1. 
The ability with which the business is con- 
ducted and the implements are brought to the 
attention of farmers through advertisements 
in our own and other journals, and in other 
ways. 2. The remarkable merits of the 
machine itself, which not only satisfies every 
buyer but makes every machine thet is sold 
an object speaking agent to sell several 
others. 3. The very moderate price at which 
this machine is sold compared tothe quality 
of the materials used in it and the perfection 
of 1ts manufacture and workmanship. The 
McCormick Harvesting Machine company is 
one of the mammoth concerns that has made 
American farm machinery famous throughout 
the world. It has agencies in all parts of 
this and foreign countries andits local agents 
can be found in almost every hamiet. Its 
main oftice is at Chicago, Ill, and its descrip- 
tive circulars of mowers, self-binders, reapers, 
corn harvesters, etc, should be consulted by 
every farmer in the land. You can get all 
this useful and valuable literature free of cost 
by sending a postal asking for it to the above 
address and stating that you saw their adver- 
tisement in American Agriculturist. 


The Baltimore Pack of Peas—The pack oj 
marrow peas is practically over and so with 
second quality. Canners say very few good 
marrows were offered this year; many fields 
were plowed under by the growers _ rather 
than accept the low prices offered by canners. 


Always the Best.—I am a new subscriber to 
the American Agriculturist and like it better 
than any paper I have ever taken.—[N. S. 
Raymond, Wheeler, N Y. 

Corn Is Benefited more in Pennsylvania by 
the application of phosphate than wheat, oats 
or grass. 





Sugar Beet N otes. 





The proposition to place asmall bounty of 
dc per lb upon American made beet sugar 
created such a tempest in the senate that its 
advocates finally withdrew the motion. It 
was originally offered in the form of an 
amendment to the tariff bill, but met with the 
most violent opposition. Friends of the farm- 
ers intended to insist upon the paylwent of 
this proposed bounty, not to the manufacturer 
of the sugar, but tothe grower of the beets. 
This fact was back of the violent opposition 
to the proposed measure, rather than the fight 
which would have been made by that element 
in congress which is opposed to a bounty of 
any character. on general principles. It is gen- 
erally understood that what is known as the 
Thurston (Neb) bill will be taken up for 
action uext December. This provides fora 
five-year bounty of jc per lb. 

wrowers of sugar beets at Lehi, Utah, re- 
port more or less dry weather and the absence 
of needed rainfalJ. Insects have been preva- 
lent, injuring the crop to some extent, es- 
pecially where beets are thin or the land dry. 

Oregon agriculturists are keenly alert to 
the possibilities of the sugar industry and a 
number of localities are working with the end 
in view of securing a factory. This is true of 

arts of Union, Jacksen, Yamhill and Doug- 
as counties. 

The Indiana experiment station cails atten- 
tion to the fact that during July and August 
the leaf spot disease sometimes appears on 
sugar beets and in this case they should be 
sprayed with bordeaux mixture. Many farm- 
ers are making a trial of beets this season, 
and the moist weather is conducive to the de- 
velopment of the disease. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





The Baling Industry has advanced with all 
others in improved machinery, and has found 
the consummation.of its requirements in the 
product of the George Ertel Co, Quincey, Ill, 
a concern having ample means and broad fa- 
cilities to meet all demands, and broad expe- 
rience, thorough knowledge, grit and push 
necessary to make every use of their abun- 
dant resources. The George Ertel Co have been 
in existence over a quarter of a century, and 
from the beginning their business has made 
marvelous and substantial increases, until 
to-day they enjoy the distinction of having 
the largest baling press manufactory in Amer- 
ica. The presses made by this company are in 
use throughout the United States and all for- 
eign countries of importance and everywhere 
elicit high praise from their users. 











Iowa, Des Moines, 


Grand Rapids, 


York, Syracuse, 
Oregon, Salem, 
Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, 
West Virginia, 


Rhode fsland, 
South Dakota, Yankton, 


Albany, Altamont, 


Cattaraugus, ee 








Ont ar im Can: andi rig 





Seneca, Waterloo, 


Suffolk, Riverhead, 
Sullivan, Monticello, 
Tioga,Newark Valley,A3 
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Afton agri ass’n, Afton, 


Riverside, Greene,Se pt 1k) 





Union, Marysv ille, 
Van Wert, Van Wert, 
Warren, Lebanon, 
Washington, Marietta, S 
ya) , Wooster, A 24-27 
Wayne, Orrville, Sept 14-17 
Filli » Montpelier, 


om Vine ent, 8 Vv in- 
ht, 
Hemlock Lake, He moc k, 


Camden, Sept 15-17 
fecment hon growers, 


Naples Union,Naples, S 21 23 
reek, 
Butternut Valley, 


pane onta, One outa, Se cpt I 13- 6 


Fair List for 1897. 


State Fairs and Expositions. 


, Chicago, Nov 2-13 


Sept 27-Oct 
Sept 15-1: 
Sept 9-1: 

Sept 27-Oct 

Aug 30-Sept 
Sept 6-11 
Sept 6-11 

Oct 4-9 
Sept 17-24 
Sept 14-16 
Sept 8-12 

Sept 27-Oct 1 
Aug 23-28 
Oct 18-25 

Sept 30-Oct 8 

Aug 30-Sept 3 
Sept 6-10 
Sept 6-11 
Oct 16-51 

Ang 31-Sept 3 
Sept 6-10 
Sept 20-25 
Sept 6-10 

Sept 28-Oct 2 


Go Co bo bo OO 


y and District Fairs. 


‘Sept 14-17 


a, Newark Valley 


Aug 31 Sept 2 


. Dryden, Sept 2!- 93 
, Trumansburg, ) 
Palmyra, Palmyra, Sep 
ar, Dunder, Oct 5-7 
, Agr exposition, Altamont, 





Sept 13-16 
Ohio. 


West U nica, S 7-10 
Allen, Lim: i, ‘pt 14- 17 


Je Seieum S$ 21-24 


Athens, Aug 24-26 


Wapakoneta. 
Sept 28-Oct 1 


, St Clairsville, 8 1-3 
grown, Georgetown, Oct 5-8 
Brown, Ripley, Aug 24-27 
,Cc arroliton, S 28-0 1 


Urbana, A 17-20 


Clark, ‘Springfield, Aug 24-27 


, Boston, Sept 6- 


© Os shoe ton, Coshocton,O 12 


, Bucyrus,  § 21- “94 


( uyal 1oga, Chagrin Falls, 


Sept 8-10 


Cuyahoga, Berea, 


Sept 14-16 


Greenville, A 23-26 
Sandusky, Sept 14-17 
, Lancaster, O 13-16 
’ , Washington,A 10-13 
Fulton, Wauseon, Sept 21 
¥ , Ottekee, Sept 21-24 

ga, Burton, Sept 14-17 
Greene, Xenia, Aug 17-20 
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Washington, 
Sept 28-Oct 1 
Carthage, A 17-20 
*F indlay, —— 22-25 


> Ke nton, ept 7-10 


Cadiz, Sept 29-O1 


, Napoleon, A 31-83 
+s, Millersburg, S 28-O1 
, New London, A 12-13 
Huron, Norwalk, Sept 7-10 
, Smithfield, S 22-24 
Lawrence, Proctorville, 


Sept 8-10 


, Newark, Aug 24-27 


tie Croton, Sept 7-10 
Bellefontaine,S 28-O1 
Nag ne Sept 21-24 


London, Sept 7-10 


Mahoning, Canfield, 8S 28-30 
ion, Marion, S 28-01 
a. Medina, Sept 7-9 
. Rock Springs, S 14-17 
r, Celina, Aug 17-20 
, Troy, Sept 27 
, Woodsfield, A 
Morgan, MeConnelsville, 


Oct 1 
31-82 








Sept 1-3 


r, Mt Gilead, O53 
Muskingum, Zanesville, 


Sept 7-10 


Ottawa, Port Clinton, A 25-27 
Paulding, Paulding, S§ 14-17 
, New Lexington, 








Sept 14-17 

Portage, Ravenna, Se & 21-24 
Ports age. Randolph, 8 24-25 
, Eaton, Sept 27- Oct.1 
Putnam, Ottawa, Oct 5-9 
i , Mansfield, 87-10 
208s, mag othe, Aug 3-6 
Fremont, S 21-24 

» Pestoria. aaa 17-20 
Shelby, Sidney, Sept 21-24 
s Canton, S 28-0 1 
Stark, Marlboro, Aug 7-10 
it, Akron, Oct 58 


, Warren, A 31-S3 
Tuscarawas, 


Ulrichsville, 
Aug 31-Sept 3 
3 27-0 1 





Sept 21-24 


,» Upper Sandusky, 


Sept 7-10 


Pennsylvania, 

y, Tarentum, A 31-S3 
Armstrong, Dayton, S 28-0 1 
— Parker’s Land- 


Sept 14-17 
Kittanning, 
Aug 24-27 


seaver, Hookstown, A 24-26 
ee any Reading, Sept 7-10 
, Kutztown, Sept 28-01 
Hollidaysburg, S 14-17 


, Towanda, § 21-24 


"ARM 


Free | 


FESTIVALS 








An Biesteated book which t 
2 : 
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Too little Potash in the fertilizer used 
produces a ‘‘scrubby’’ crop, just as a 
lack of sufficient grain fed to stock 


means a ‘‘scrubby’’ animal. 


lis what Potash is, how it should be used, and how 
fertilizer should contain, is sent free to all applicants. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 





HALLOCK’ Ss Success 


[Patent applied 






Sent on 
trial: to 
be return- 
ed at our 


expense if 


not satis- 
factory. 


¥.e9 Will not, write us at once, 


“Gilt Edge’ Potato Harvester, 


AT LAST ; just what the po- 
tato growers have long wished for ;a 
LOW PRICED DIGGER, 
that will do work equal to aman with 
a fork. Insist on your dealer getting 
‘“‘Success Gilt Edge’’ for you ; if he 

Box 89g 


D. Y. Hallock & Son, vork, Pa. 


Be sure and’ mention this paper and give your Ca 








Crawford, 
Springs 
Cumberland, 


Greene, 
Greene, 


Lycoming, 


Monroe, 
Northumberland, 


phi 
Schuy ikill, 


Grangers’ 

liams Grove, 
Horticnitural, 
Mt Gretna exp,Mt Gretna, 


3ay of Quinte, 


British Colum bia, 
Westminster 
Bruce Co, Paisly, Ont, S2 
Bruce, Wolverton, Ont, 
Sept 15-16 
Carleton Co,Ottawa City, 
Ont, Sept 2 
Richmond, 
Central Canada, Ottawa, 
Sept 17-25 
Bowmanville, 
Sept 16-17 
East Toronto, Sherbrooke, 
Quebec, Aug 30-S 4 
Goderich, Goderich, 
Glengarry, Williamstown, 


Carleton, 


Que, 
Durham, 


nt, 
Guelph, Guelph, 


Butler, Butler, 
Cambria, Carrolltown,S 22. 2 
Carbon, Lehighton, § 
Chester, Oxford, Sept 22-2 
Clarion, Clarion, Sept 2! 
Clearfield,Clearfield,S 28-0 1 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, 


Crawford, Connes wutyille, 


Crawford,C ‘ochranton, 8 15-17 
Cambridge 

Sept 21-24 
Carlisle, 


. Se “re 
Dauphin, Gratz, 
, Corry, Aug BLSept 3 3 
KE rie, Watts burg, 


Edinboro, Se pt 14-17 
Fayette, Uniontown, Hy 
Carmichaels, 
Waynesburg, 
Indiana, Indiana, Se ptt 
Juniata, Port Royal, 
Lancaster, Lititz, 

Lawrence, 
Lebanon, 


Northampton, Bethlehem, 


Perry, Newport, Sept 22- "28 
P hilade “elaine Philade 3 


Susquebanna, Harford, S29. 30 
Tioga, District}; 
Tioga, Westfield, 
Tioga, Mansfield, 
Union, Lewisburg, 
Warren, Warren, Sept 14-17 
Washington, Washington, 
Sept 15-17 
Washington, Burgetts- 
tuwh, 

Wayne, Honesdale, 
Westmoreland, 
burg, “A 
Wyoming, T unkhannoc ke 
Se pt | 

York, York, 

York, Hanover, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
interstate, ° 
Aug 23-28 
Phila, N ‘ 


Patrons of Husbandry, 
Center Hall, Sept 13-18 


Canada. 


Great County, Markham, 


At the recent meeting of the advisory board 
of Pennsylvania state fair it was 
e $6000 in premiums to the speed 
about 20.000 in 





Peterboro Exp, Petert 


New Castl le, 
Mt Gretna, 
Lehigh, Allentown, 20-24 
Luzerne, Dallas, Sept 29-O 2 
Hughesville, 
Sept 29-Oct 2 
Mercer, Stoneboro, t x 
Mercer, Greenville, 
Stroudsburg, S7 
Northampton, Nazareth, 


— 


Orwigsburg 
Aug 3l-Sept 3 
Susquehanna, Montrose, 


Se A 17 Anderson, Lawrenceburg. 


Sept 21-24 





Hardin, Elizabethtown, 


Greens Knox, Barboursville, 





Warren, Bowling Green, 


Calhoun, Sept 8-10 


Frederick, F rederick, ( 





Belleville, 

Sept 14-17 

_—s Cumberiand, Bridgeton,S 1-2 
North Carolina, 


West a 


Middlebourne, A 24-2 
We etze él, New Martinsv ille, ‘ 
Sept 15-16 





other premiums. 


greater magnitude than last year’s is already 
assured, as the local management is better 
prepared and Johnstown 1s alive to its own 
interest in the hope that it may finally be se- 
lected as a permanent location for hulding the 
fair. F. A. Cresswell was chosen general 


manager of the fair. 





Hot Weather and Crop Advances. 


CONDITIONS AS REPORTED BY THE WEATHER 
BUREAU OF THE U. S DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE FOR THE WEEK ENDED Monpay 


NIGHT, JULY 5, AT 8 P M. 
The week was warmer than usual in 


central and north Pacific coast regions and 
in all districts east of the Rocky mountains, 
with the exception of northern N I, where it 
was cooler than usual. Maximum tempera- 


tures ranging from 95 ° to 100 ° occurred 


the Ohio valley, from the south Atlantic coast 
westward over the northern portions of the 
gulf states to central Tex, in western Kan, 
Neb, 8 D and Ariz. The highest tempera- 
ture of the week, 102 °, occurred at Savan- 
nah on the Ist and 2d. Tre maximum tem- 


peratures ou the 3d and 4th, in the lake 


gion and upper Ohio valley at a number of 
stations were as high or higher than any 
previous)y recorded during the first decade of 
July. Temperatures as low as 40 ° were re- 


ported from the central plateau region. 
More than the average amount of rain 


during the week in the lower Missouri val- 
ley, over the southern portions of the upper 
Mississippi valley, in the upper Ohio valiey, 
portions of the lower lake region, middle At- 
lantic states and southern N EE, over the 
northern portions of Wis and Minn, northern 
Neb and southern 8 D. There was also more 
than the average amountin Wash and over 
limited areas in Tex, N Mex and in the south 
Atlantic and east gulf states. Very heavy 
rainfalls occurred in eastern Kan and central 
Mo, and locally, in the upper Ohio valley, 
portions of Tenn, Ky and Va. The week was 
drier than usual over the greater part of the 
middle and south Atlantic and gulf states. 


There was no appreciable rainfall over 
greater portion of the west gulf states, 


eastern Fla and over portions of the middle 


Atlantic states. 


In the states of the central valleys, lake 
region and N E the week ending July 5 has 
been very favorable to crops, the high tem- 
peratures being especially favorable to corn. 
In the southern states the conditions have 
been less favorable, the excessive heat and 
absence of rainfall proving injurious to most 
crops. On the Pacific coast tke week has 
been very favorable. In the principal corn 
states of the central valleys corn has made 
rapid growth, but in the southern states it is 
suffering for rain, in some sections seriously. 
Excessive rains in Mo have retarded cultiva- 
tion and the crop is still backward in Minn. 
In Tex while the late crop is suffering from 


drouth the early planted is matured and 


good yield assured. The hulk of the winter 
wheat crop is now harvested south of the 
40th pars uilel. The crop is maturing on the 
north -acific coast and in Cal, where harvest- 
ing is progressing rapidly,the grain is shrunk- 
en less than was anticipated. Tobacco has 
continued to improve generally, but is still in 


poor condition in Ky 
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NEW YORK. 


Dutchess Co, July 12—Corn is 
Rye is well filled and has a large 
growth of straw. The bay crop will be large 
rhere is much red and white clover in the 
fields and by the roadside where no seed had 
been sown and where there had been little if 
any clover for years. About all farmers 
have sold their wool and some had _ several 
years’ wool on hand. All buyers paid the 
same price, 12c for unwashed and Ise for 
washed. Strawberries were an immense crop. 


Bouckville, Madison Co, July 13—-While old 
inendows are light all new ones are heavy 
and the quality is fine. The prospects for oats 
and barley continue good. Winter wheat is 
just heginning to ripen and will yield heavi- 
ly. Quite a large acreage of buckwheat has 
been sown. Corn is growing vigorously now, 
and prospects for a fair crop are good. Pota- 
toes look thrifty, but bugs are increasing rap- 
idly. The condition of the apple crop is not 
as good as it was earlierin the season. The 
tent caterpillars and oyster shell bark lice 
have about destroyed all prospects of a crop. 
All small fruits will be abundant. An _ ex- 
perimental half-acre of sugar beets has been 
put in by the state on the farm of Charles R. 
Payne near Hamilton. The season so far has 
been very unfavorable for beets. 

Columbus, Chenango Co, July 13—Farmers 
are busy haying. The corn ciop is improving, 
but many nelds have been harrowed up anid 
sown to millet. Potatoes looking fine. Apples 
are falling and many trees are ruined by tent 
caterpillars. Small fruits will be plenty. Old 
potatoes have advanced in price. Oats look 
very promising and heavy. 

Cherry Valley, Otsego Co, July 13—The sea- 
son has been too wet and cold for corn. Grain 
is looking well where heavy rains did not 
wash. Old meadows are better than last year, 
but are generally weedy. New seeding is 
good. Less than the usual acreage of buck- 
wheat has been sown. Potatoes are looking 
good with about the average acreage. Butter 
in no demand and very low. Charles Camp- 
bell has 17 acres of Champion of England 
peas in fine condition. Mrs Wilson is erect- 
ing a splendid barn on her place. E. M. 
Phelon recently bought a fine Jersey bull 6 
months old for $550. Pears are plenty and 
there will be about the average yield of plums 
and apples. 

Esperance, Schoharie Co, July 12—An aver- 
age acreage of buckwheat has been sown. 
Some beans rotted in the ground and corn 
was washed away. Some farmers replanted 
beans and potatoes as late as June 20 to 24. 
The recent warm weather and frequent show- 
ers have pushed them along very rapidly. Hun- 
ter Bros planted 40 acres of beans and 25 acres 
were ruined by heavy rains. They replanted 
part and plowed the remainder for buckwheat. 
Rye is a good crop and a large acreage. 
Calves are in demand. Some old hay has 
been held for higher prices and large quanti- 
ties of buckwbeat were also held. 


Fort Ann, Washington Co, July 13— 
Haying is the order of the day. Newly 
seeded meadows as a general thing are 
very good, but many old meadows are 
not up in quality Hoeing backward. 
Corn very uneven and low, and corn is very 
poor and many are making up with buck- 





Bangall, 
backward. 


wheat. Potatoes are behind. Oats are a very 
heavy growth and also rye. Potato bugs 
plenty. Cows are giving a large flow of milk. 


Feed was never better. Kees are not doing 
extra well. Farmers not making extended 
repairs owing to the dui] times. 


Halcott Center, Greene Co, July 12—Hay 
promises to be a good crop, possibly double as 
much as last year. Kye is looking fine. Con- 
siderable millet sown and it is looking well. 
Worms are making bad work with maple trees 
and potato bugs are very numerous. Farmers 
are not buying much farm machinery. There 
has not been a new mowing machine bought 
in town this season. 


Medway, Greene Co, July 13—Farmers are 
well along with haying and some are reaping 
rye. The hay crop is beavy except on some 
upland where killed by last year’s drouth. 
Rye is a good croup. Corn is late, but looking 
well. Oats fair but not up to last year. The 
apple crop will be light, Baldwins especially. 
Cherries and berries very plenty. Farm help 
more plenty and wages lower than for many 
years 

North Eastern, Washington Co, July 12—A 
smaller acreage of corn and potatoes was 
planted owing to the wet weather. Haying is 


well under way with about an average crop. 
3 





THE FARMERS 


AMONG 


Some rye is ready to cut and is a good crop of 
both straw and grain. There are plenty of 


cherries and berries. Several farmers have 
bought new reapers and binders. F. H. Hill- 
mau is putting running water into his house 


and barns. 

Nicholville, Lawrence Co, July 13—Weather 
hot and dry. Haying just begun and crop an 
avelage one in quantity and quality. Corn 
acreage 7 to 10% more than last year and 
about 10 days behind in growth. Several pew 
silos being built. Grain looking well and 
now promises a good average crop. 


Romulus, Seneca Co, July 12—About the 
usual acreage of buckwheat sown. Wheat 
good, but oats and corn are backward. A 


great amount of corn had to be replanted. 
The prospect was never better for a large crop 
of grapes than now, but they are nearly three 
weeks behind last year. Fruit of all kinds 
looking well. 

North Harpersfield, Delaware Co, 
The hay crop is not very heavy. Corn looks 
somewhat better than two weeks ago. Worms 
are making bad work in the sugar orchards. 
From a distance the forest looks as it does in 
the spring of the year before the Jeaves start. 


July 13— 


Potato bugs in many places have eaten the 
vines close to the ground. The Patrons of 
Industry elected officers July 1, with C. J. 


Pierce president and W. H. Laidley business 


manager. The apple and pear crops will be 
hight. 

Salem, Washingtun Co, July 13—There has 
been very hot weather this month. Farmers 
have begun haying and grass is very heavy. 


Crops are looking well. The dry hot weather 
began to pinch oats and gardens, but all were 
refreshed by recent showers. Pears, plums 
and apples are talling, but those left will be 
the better. The currant worm has been very 
plenty and some _ bushes are stripped of 
leaves. Currants are a full cron. 


West Somers, Westchester Co, July 13—The 
hay crop is large and about half of it secured 
in fine order. New York milkmen paid 60c 
acan for June. That is more than the fac- 
tory paid. Old potatoes are used up and new 
ones are 40c per pk. There is talk of a milk 
bottling factory here. 


Fruit Crop in Oswego Co—A_ special 
spondent of American Agriculturist at 
nix reports a poor fruit crop, apples 
25 %, mostly Greenings and Russets, but 
quality poor, injured by insects; crop: not 
what blossom indicated. Potato acreage in 
this part of the county about 75 % of last year, 
prospects good; tubacco fuil acreage. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Suffolk Co, July 
and the crop is 
above the average. No grain is yet cut. 
siderable rye was cnt green for straw 
David G. Downs has lost a team horse 
distemper and its mate is likely to go. 
cumbers for pickles are being planted 
and caulitiowers are being set out for a 
crop. 

Southold, Suffoik Co, July 13—A fine crop of 
hay is about secured. Wheat is ready for the 
binder and in fine shape for cutting. Corn 
has been very slow until within the last 10 
days. The hot weather with frequent show- 
ers has started 1t well. Potatoes, where they 

same up all right, are looking fine, but many 
tields look rather bare. Digging has not be- 


corre- 
Pho- 
about 


13—Haying 
generally 
Con- 
only. 
from 
Cu- 
now 
late 


Aqueoogue, 
is being pushed 


gun to any extent. The asparagus crop is 
about gone. A few are stiil cutting and the 
factory is still running, but many 
fields are plowed down. The cut 
for the season has been’ exceptionally 
short. For some reason it has not made 
as rapid growth as usual. The cold and wet 
spring is doubtless the main reason. The 
acreage of cauliflower will far exceed last 
year in this section. Many have begun set- 
ting and the plants look fine. Cabbage seed 
made a heavy growth, but many fields are 


almost worthless on account of the maggot. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 











Center Co 0—Grain cutting has begun in 
earnest. The lateness of wheat in ripening 
gave farmers more time to harvest the unusu- 
ally large crop of hay. The big crops created 
a demand for additional farm labor and many 
men have been given employment fora month 
orso. Hay has been selling at $5 to 10 per 
load out of the field, and the demand is not 
nearly equal to the supply. Many farmers 
will stack their oversupply to be baled later 
in the season in the hope of a market during 
the winter. The wheat crop has come up to 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 


Realizing that every farmer has. . during the year. some. 

thing to sell or exchange. or some want to be filled. we 
have decided to take advertisements of this Class. to go 
on this page and under this heading in the American 
Agriculturist. at the extremely jJow rate of five centsa 
word, each insertion. 
REACHES 72,000 FARMERS EACH WEEK, 
counted as part of the advertise. 
ment, and each initial. or a tumber, counts as one word 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
mimust have address on, a8 We Caunuot forward replies sent 
to this ofhce. 

Copy must be received 





The address must be 


Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the recuiar rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set ir 
pearl type, no large dispiay type being used, thus making 
a@ sinal) adv. as noticeable as a large one 

Supscribers to the American Agriculturist will find 
that an advertisement 1 this department will provea pay- 
Ing investment 

Address 


AMERICAN 
52 Lafayette Place. 


AGRICULTURIST, 


New York, 











hes * ERY PL ANTS Golden. wa Pascal, Dan- 
and Succession. Cabbage 25 per thousand. 


B. PIE RC E, Coopers Plains, N. Y 
NELERY PLANTS in large lots, 





Self-blanching 


Plants, $ 






sold very low to » de ale 





/ gardeners; seven varieties; good stock. JOHN FRASER, 
Salem, N. Y. 
the highest expectations. In all this section 


Col Rey- 
farm in 


there is not a poor tield to be seen. 
nolds expects to cut from his model 


the neighborhood of 10,000 bu of wheat. Cher- 
ries are about gone, but the crop still in mar- 
ket is selling as low as 3 and 4¢ per qt. The 


various berry crops are large and prices rea- 
sonable. New potatoes are becoming plenty 
and selling at Tic per bu. Butter and eggs 
have advanced froin 10 to 15c. Plums will be 
the largest crop ever known in this locality. 
Oats and corn are now coming along nicely 
and promise a good 90 % crop. 


Smithfield, Fayette Co, July 12—Weather 
warm and fair. Wheat harvest two weeks 
late. Strawberries were an immense crop 
and closed cut very low. Small fruit of ail 


prospects somewhat 
poor. Oats and tim- 


kinds abundant. Corn 
improved, but still very 
othy looking very well. 


Wernersville, Berks Co, July 12—The 
weather has been exceedingly hot and the 


soil is very dry. Corn looks fair in some dis- 
tricts, but in others it is checked by the dry 
weather. Grapes are fair, bunches full and 


the leaves not infested by insects. Currants 
were abundant and very large, while goose- 
berries are not so plenty. Blackberries are 


fine, but the hot weather causes them to dry. 
Raspberries are plenty in nearly all sections. 
Peach orchards are well fruited and trees are 
free from peach yellows and caterpillars. <A 
good crop 1s promised. Plums and apricots 
are not so promising. Pears look exceeding- 
bly well in all of the elevated seetions. 


To Insure Healthy Cattle-The new law 
which yoes into effect Jan 1, 1898, regulating 
the importation of dairy cows and cattle pro- 


allsuch brought into the state must 
a certificate from a compe- 
tent inspector, stating that they have been 
subjected to the tuberculin test and are free 
from disease. Uncertified cattle may be de- 
tained at suitable stock yards nearest state 
line and there will be examined at the own- 
er’s expense. The live stock sanitary board 
is empowered to prohibit the importation of 
domestic animals whenever in their judgment 
such steps may be necessary for the protec- 
tion of the health of animals already in the 
state. Any person violating the provisions 
of this law will be subject to fine and impris- 
onment. 


vides that 
be accompanied by 


MARYLAND. 
Chestertown—Charles Severson and 
others want a remedy to kill potato bugs on 
tomato plants. He has used paris green but 
it hurts the plants. Tomatoes are grown in 
Kent Co very extensively and a remedy of 
this kind would be a benetit to the farmers.— 


many 


I am asked qnite frequently if I know any- 
thing about millet as a fodder crop. I would 
referto Mr A. A. Reinhart. also of Kené 


Co (one of your old subscribers), who has 
grown German golden millet for the past five 
years and is delighted with the results. Mr 


Reinhart feeds about 50 head of stock and 50 


sheep. He has seen his stock leave corn 1n 
the manger and clean up every particle of 
the millet given them. He cuts the hay early, 
before the seed gets hard.—Queen Anne Co 
will produce some nice peaches this year, 
the fruit is not very thick on the trees, but is 
large and will make nice fruit. W. Irving 
Walker of this county (Queen Anne) drove 














me through his orchard of 22,000 trees in bear- 
ing and the trees were full enough or as full 
as they ought to be to make a good crop. The 
Maryland and Delaware peach crop is not a 
full one by any means, but still there will be 
agreat many peaches here. Farmers have 


about finished harvest and the threshing 
machines are busy getting ready to thresh. 
Corn has made rapid growth in the last ten 


alays.—|F. P. Dunham, Representative Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. 


DELAWARE. 





Doing Good College Work—The 1897 catalog 
of Delaware college at Newark shows that 
the past year has been a successful one with 
good attendance and creditable work. The 
tuition is free and a thorough collegiate train- 
ing can be obtained at simply the cost of liv- 
ing and books. There are classical, scientific, 
engineering and agricultural courses leading 
to the usual degrees. Examinations for ad- 
mission will begin Sept 13. Candidates must 
be at least 16 years old. During the past 
six years the corps of instructors has been 
enlarged, the equipment increased so that 
the college is better able to give high 
class instruction than ever before. For full 
information address Pres George A. Harter, 
Newark, Del. 


CONNECTICUT. 





Barkhamsted, July 7—The largest hay crop 
in years is ready forthe harvest which un- 
favorable weather has thus far hindered. 
Potatoes have kept up a steady growth and 
promise well. Bugs have done little damage 
yet. Corn is a little backward, but making 
rapid growth. Apples are dropping, and as 
the bloom was only medium, the crop‘will 
be light. A heavy crop of white clover has 


given bees a good start, and many new 
swarms have been secured. Rye is making a 
heavy growth, both in straw and grain. Fod- 


der crops are but little grown by reason of the 

large hay crop. Fred Church has bought the 

farm his brother Frank lately exchanged for 

the Richardson tarm near the green. 
oncnsnneesiialipiaiaeseithtie 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, consumption is enormous, 
now that hot weather 1s at hand, but the sup- 
ply keeps up at a high level, and the price _ is 
no better. The average surplus quotation has 
been close to $1 06 ® can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending July 12 were as 
follows: 





Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 

NY,LE& West RR, 32,472 2,322 482 
N Y Central, 12,607 108 om 
N Y, Ont & West, 33,012 2,255 — 
West Shore, 13,218 680 649 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,110 183 74 
N Y & Putnam, 1,878 — — 
New Haven & H, 9,119 41 — 
Del, Lack & West, 31,336 541 -- 
Long Island, 631 _— — 
N J Central, 2,172 39 — 
Lehigh Valley, 2.750 16 — 
H R T Co, 5,870 244 — 
Other sources, 4,200 oa — 
Total receipts, 161,376 6,429 1,205 
Daily av this week, 23,054 918 172 
Daily av last week, 22,683 821 161 
The local branch of the Five States milk 


producers’ ass’n for Wyoming Co, Pa, met at 
Lemon June 22. Mr Nobell, its representa- 
tive who was sent to the meeting of the exe- 
cutive committee at New York March 16 last, 
reported that the plan presented by Sec’y 
Martin was tound to be defective. It was 
not adopted and no comprehensive effort was 
started for continuing the work of the associa- 
tion. Only a few delegates were present 
and when it was asked why certain others 
had not been invited, the reply was that Mr 
Martin thought it just as well not to have 
them. There is a determined feeling among 
the producers of this section to keep up the 
work of organization, but they doubt whether 


Sec’y Martin is the right man for the 
place. The milk buying company at Lemon 


paid only 1}¢c for May when farmers felt that 
the price should have been 1}v, and for June 
l.le against l#ec. They agreed to pay the 
20th of each month, but up to July 5, farmers 
had not gotten their pay fur May. 


Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 


At Utica. N Y, July 12—The attendance to- 
day at the board of trade was large, in order 
to vote ona resolution declaring that only 
the highest and lowest prices for cheese shonld 
he quoted, thus leaving the ruling price un- 
known to the general public. The resolution 
was voted down by a small majority only, 
as it was claimed that if carried it would in- 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


crease the membership of the board, by forc- 
ing factorywen to come here and sell their 
cheese. Such it is said has been the result at 
Watertown. The verdict was against it, how- 
ever, and quotations will continue to be made 
as heretofore. Sales were rather large, partly 
for the reason that a good deal of stock was 
not sent forward last week on account of the 
holiday. ‘whe shrinkage in milk was quite 
pronounced and it was no doubt hastened 
and increased by the excessive heat. It is 
variable, however, ranging from 5 to 25 ner 
cent but averaging about 15 per cent. 


Transactions are as follows: Large color- 
ed, 445 bxs at 62c, 7547 at Te, 200 at Tic; 
large white, 904 at 7c; small white, 150 at 
6c, 200 at 6c, 618 at 6c: small colored, 
211 at 6$c, 448 at 7c, consigned 226. Total, 
10,949 against 8982 last year, and 10,071 the 
year before. 

At Little Falls, the sales were 150 bxs at 
6hc, 550 at 67c, and 6493 at Te. Total 7193 


bxs. The only cheese that sold below 7c was 
small white. 

At Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co, 51 lots, 
2259 bxs offered, 7?@7ic bid but no sales 
made. 


A Spray for Hop Lice. 


At the request of some of our subscribers 
the following practical formula is given fur an 
emulsion which will not injure the hop vines 
and will kill the lice: Cut up one-half pound 


of hard soap, put into a gallon of rain water, 
and place it on the stove, leaving it there 


until it comes toa boiling point, or until all 
the soap is dissolved. Then remove to sume 
convenient place in the yard, and add two gal- 
lons of kerosene. The mixture should now 
be thoroughly stirred with a syringe or force 
pump; or if a spraying apparatus is at hand, 
run the emulsion throngh the sprayer two or 
three times, or beat vigorously with a paddle 
for 15 or 20 minutes. When completed the 
emulsion will look lke thin buttermilk, and 
will adhere without oiliness to the surface 
of glass. Add 15 gallons of rain water for 
every gallon of emulsion, so the three gallons 
of emulsion can be added to 45 gallons of 
rain water. If the emulsion has not been 
thoroughly mixed, globules of oil will separate 
and rise to the surface of the emulsion and 
will produce white spots on the leaves. The 
most satisfactory way of applying the emul- 
sion is by means of a knapsack sprayer which 
can be bought at a moderate price. Thespray 
can be regulated to suit the needs of the opera- 
tor and it is easily applied by walking be- 
tween the rows. There is also an attachment 
for reaching the vines where on high poles. 
I 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 
New York,July 13—While there is no quota- 
ble change in the hop market there seems to 
be an appreciable strengthening all along the 
line. Talk of smaller crops is now general 
both in New York state and on the coast. 
Statisticians are getting in their work and 
already begin to tell how many thousand 
bales shortage there will be in each of the 
hop growing states, but the whole truth of 
the matter is that no one knojrs, and the best 
estimate is but a rough guess. The hop louse 
is doing considerable damage and in many 
districts only indifferent attention is given to 
the vines. This is sure to result in a poor 
quality of hops and growers who use the prop- 
er means of protecting their crops will be 
the gainers in the end. The European situa- 
tion is very similar to that on this side the 
Atlantic, as will be seen trom the note of our 
London correspondents. 


QUOTATIONS ON THE NEW YORK CITY MARKET. 
July 7 July 9 July 12 
N ¥ state crop '%, choice, 9@10 9@10 9@10 
” = . * prime. 73g@84g T3e@84 T44@8Ig 
- * “ “low tomed. 5@7 5@7 5@7 
Pacific crop, '%, choice, 104%4@12. _ 10%@12 10%@12 
69 - © prime, 9@10 9@10 9@10 
e * * low to med, 6@8 6@8 6@8 
Old olds, 3@6 3@6 3@6 
German, etc, '96 crop, 18@26 18@26 18@26 
The domestic receipts and exports and im- 


ports (foreign) of hops at New York compare 
as follows: 


Week Cor week Sinc Same time 





end’g —iiast Septl ast 

July 6 year "96 year 
D’mestic ree’pts, b’l’s, 209 391 140,765 
Exports to Europe, — 162 72,839 
Imp’ts from Europe, 10 12 4,963 
BERNE, Albany Co, N Y, July 10—The lice 
are still increasing and some growers have 
given up all hopes and quit working their 


yards. I will still hold to my opinion that 
New York state will pick but very few hops 
this vear. 
BovuckKVILLE, 
There are no sales to report 


Madison Co, N Y, 
in hops. 


July 9— 
Quite 
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a large shipment of 94 hops was made last 
week to Albany from Solsville. These were 
bought last winter. In most yards vines 
show a very uneven growth. Lice are in- 


creasing rapidly and no effort is being made 
to check their depredations. There is a great 
lack of cultivation in many yards, owing to 
the prospect of lice destruction. 
MIDDLEBURG, Schoharie Co, N Y, July 9— 


rn s , . 

The outlook for hops is not very bright in 
this section. Unless the vines improve ina- 
terially in the next few weeks, nut overa 


half crop will be gathered. 

CHERRY VALLEY, Otsego Co, N Y, July 10— 
Hops are very backward and from present ap- 
pearances there will be only about 50% ofa 
full crop. Lice are thick and doing much 
damage. 

The Hop Situation in England. 

Recent advices® to American Agriculturist 
fron W. H. & H. LeMay, leading London 
dealers, indicate a reduction in the English 
hop market this year of 3 or 4000 acres com- 
pared with 1896. This would leave about 50,- 
000 acres under plant. ‘‘The cold spring kept 
the plant back until much Jater than usual,’’ 
they write early in July, ‘‘so that the first of 


June the bine was fully three weeks later 
than at the same time Jast year, but the 
magnificent weather of the past two or three 


weeks has remedied this in 
There is reported in most districts a severe 
attack of vermin. Most of the growers have 
washed once, some twice, and some are wash- 
ing the third time, and although the attack 
still continues there is no doubt but that the 
washing will win, if they get good weather. 
There is rather more inquiry in the London 
market for ’96 hops and prices remain about 
the same.’”’ 


rut" HOOVER’ DIGGER} 


most gardens. 








D Exiee greetiy reduced, 
POTATOES and get book FREE. 


Rapid Clean 
and Cheap, 









o. The Way To Spray i:'to Ste ,ne* success 
i NOVELTY FORCE 
ano SPRAY PUMPS 


Plenty of force and little labor 
required. Neat, compact, light 
and economical. We deliver 
sample for only ®1.50. Agents 
wanted everywhere, 


The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio, 








A Fence Not Made By Hand. 


The average farmer can not afford toindulge in 


hand made fence, nor hand painted pictures. vena 
if he does the work himself, a “boteh"’ and a “daub™ 
will ren A be the result, while the time consumed, 
if properly applied in his regular business. would 

rovide means for beautiful photographs, engrav- 
Dgs, etc,, and lots of the “old, reliable’’ Page fence. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich 





THE GREAT 


Mt. Gretna Live Stock Show 


AUG. 16 to 20, 1897.............- 
erseceesceeees EN TRIES CLOSE AUG. 7%. 

This will be the coming live stock show in Penna, and 
is held in connection with the largest implement and 
poultry exhibits in the U. S. 

First-class accommodations and good premiums at the 
grandest summer resort in the country. 

Write for premium list and further information to 
IRA M. RUTTER, Secy., Lebanon, Penna. Supt. of 
Live Stock Dept., W. M. Benninger, Walnutport, Pa. 


$20 PHOSPHATE FOR WHEAT AND GRASS. 


Sold to farmers direct. We have no agents. Send 
for circular. Low prices for carload lots, 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 


“|S>p LOP BUGGY. FOR $28.95, 


Also $100. 00 COLUMBUS TOP BUGGY FOR 
$39.90. You don’t pay for them until 
after received. Everything in Buggies, 
Carriages, Harness and Saddles in our 
FREE VEHICLECATALOGUR. Send for it. 
Address, SEARS. ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, ii. 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Editor.} 
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THE HOPEFUL MARKET OUTLOOK. 


TUESDAY EVENING, July 13, 1897. 


Extremely hot weather throughout the en- 
tire country has interfered with business the 
past week or ten days, and for that matter 
with harvesting operations in the great grain 
belt. Prices of staples have undergone no 
marked change. The strike among coal 
miners is the most important feature in the 
industrial situation, with the exception of the 
passage by the senate of the tariff bill. The 
settlement of this last long-vexed question 
ought to result in stimulated activities at an 
early date, and the business world as a whole 
is looking for just this thing. The market for 
money and securities is not essentially 
changed. 

In farm 
vails and 


prodnee, seasonable activity pre- 
interest easily centers in the grain 
harvest and general crop probabilities, “with 
the wheat situation one of paramount impor- 
tance. Every week strengthens the belief ina 
liberal domestic crop and the _ probabilities 
that our surplus will be wanted to make up 
deficiencies in other parts of the world. Ina 
conservative review of the situation, Brad- 
street’s has this to say,adopting American Ag- 
riculturist’s preliminary estimate of the US 
wheat crop of 575 millions: The price of 
wheat gives signs of advancing along the 
lines laid down for it by some constitutional 
bulls. World’s stocks, approximating 75 mil- 
lions, form oneof the smallest totals at a cor- 
responding date for many years. This is the 
more significant when it is recalled’ that 
available stocks, not only in United States, 
but in Europe, represent to-day a much larger 
proportion of total supplies, visible and invis- 
ible, than they did ten vears ago. owing to 
the increase in facilities for public storage. 
Foreign buyers have evidently been impressed 
by recent reports from MKRussia, Germany, 
France and Hungary, pointing to decreased 
wheat harvest this year. India, it is thought, 
will hardiy supply more than she requires 
for her own consumption, and little is count- 
ed upon from Australia and Argentina. This 
brings the U S tothe front as a prominent 
ex xporter under somewhat similar conditions 
as those which existed in ’79, a period of re- 
vival from the preceding great panic after 
five or six years of retrenchment and econo- 
my. The most encouraging feature of the 
Situation. to-day, then, is found in the ad- 
vanced price of wheat during the harvest 
season. It is the American farmer who is 
to profit first from the statistical situation 
of the cereal this time, and with the improve- 
ment in the material welfare of the American 
agriculturist, must and does begin the im- 
provement of general trade throughout the 
country. Nothing should now prevent the 
far-sighted American wheat farmer from 
participating in the fair beginning of the 
coming business presperity. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 


LATEST 
STANDARD GRADES 
--Wheat— -—Corn— 
Cash orspot 1897 1896 §=1897 9% 1897 
Chicago, 6934 5b, 
New York, -76% ) 29% 
Boston, -- oa JA, 
Toledo, ‘ 
St Louis, ; of ‘ a 
Minneapolis, _ .7! 52%, .21 ‘ 19%, 
S$ Francisco, *1. *1,121 2 5 1.20 *.921%4 
London, 8454 7014 .37: 335, — _ 
*~P Cental. Other prices P bu. + No 2 red. 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U 8S AND CANADA. 
This week Last week (Qney’rago 
15,709,000 17,583,000 47,245,000 
15,425,000 5,997,000 9,187,000 
6,949,000 8,218,000 8,225,000 


-—Oats—~ 
1896 


955, 
"gs 


Wheat, bu, 

Corn, 

Oats, 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


Oats 
18144 


No 2 grades Wheat Corn 
July, 
Sept, 

At Chicago, wheat has 
better albeit crop prospects, taking the coun- 
try over, are excellent and indicative of a 
liberal vield. Positive strength could scarcely 
be expected. yet last week advances were 
daily until Thursday, followed by some re- 
action and continued brisk interest the open- 
ing of the present week. Whatever improve- 
went appears from time to time is due largely 
to a belief that the surplus from our next 
wheat crop will find a ready market on home 
and foreign account. With the business situa- 
tion brightening, domestic consumption will 
increase, while thé crop situation abroad sug- 
gests liberal requirements from our surplus 
for western Europe. Late advices from Rus- 
sia report harvest prospects in the central and 
southern districts becoming uncertain; while 
these ure liable to exuggeration, the very fact 


been doing rather 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


that the Russian crop is in question brings 
with it at least temporary bullishness, 
especially as England has been showing more 
disposition to buy wheat in thiscovntry. The 
appearance of locusts in parts of Argentina 
otfer menace to the next harvest in that sur- 
plus country, while the wheat crops. of 
France, England and eastern Europe are not 
altogether promising. 

Interest in the local market centers in Sept 
which has recently sold close to 67e P bu, 
followed by some reactions; July worked up 
to Tle bus did not hold. The visible suppiy is 
now down tio tie smallest proportions in 
Many months and the new crop year 18 open- 
ing With reserves practically exhausted. Re- 
ceipts of old wheat in the northwest continue 
fairly liberai, while new winter is beginning 
to appear in a small way. 

Corn has received more attention the past 
week or ten days than for sume time previous- 
ly. Operators endeavored, with some degree 
of success, to work up bullish enthusiasm, 
and Sept went to 28c, a fuil 2c advance, be- 
fore the reaction came. The incentive was 
the talk of possible or probable damage to the 
crop in portions of the southwest, notably 
Kansas, by reason of the hot winds. It was 
later decided these reports were exaggerated 
and prices receded somewhat. One thing was 
accomplished, however, the gossip about hot 
winds served to direct the attention of the 
trade to the phenomenally low prices for corn 
on its merits, possibly encouraging some sup- 
port which otherwise would not have been 
evident. 

Exports continue liberal, freight rates are 
favorable to rapid movement of old corn and 
the home demand is good in the aggregate. 
While realizing that the next six weeks form 
the critical period of the life of the corn crop, 
the trade is by no means ready to fully accept 
fragmentary reports of damage. The market 
is in a degree steady and firm becanse corn is 
considered intrinsic ally cheap whether or not 
the ’97 crop is a bumper one, as were those of 
96 and ’95. Recent sales of cash lots have 
been at 26@264¢ P bu for No 2 in store, 25he 
for No 3 yellow and 20@22c for low grades by 
sample. 

The oats market has_ been 
values governed largely by the trend of 
corn. Shorts evinced some nervousness, 
offering fair support. which brought the mar- 
ket up fractionally to the basis of 18@18he 
bu for Sept. No 2 in store 17}@18e, No 2 
white by sample 21@22\c, No 3 mixed 17@20c. 

Rye unsettled; liberal deliveries on July 
contract, also a better demand for cash lots. 
The market remains close to the basis of 33 
@34c P bu for No 2 in store, choice samples 
usual premium. 

The barley market is lacking in interest, 
hot weather restricting sales of “malting, while 
the demand for feed grades only moderate. 
Sales cover a range of 26@28¢ P bu for feed 
and 28@355e for fair to fancy malting. 

¥ laxseed has exhibited considerable strength 
in the face of the depressed condition of the 
oil market, and the fact that stocks of seed 
throughout the northwest are liberal. The 
trade is a little broader, crushers buying fair- 
ly. No 1 northwestern sold around 783c P 
bu, southwestern 77sec to arrive; Sept quotable 
at 78@78he and Dec s0@80hkc. 

In grass seeds interest centers around timo- 
thy, with some inquiry for new crop deliveries ; 
contract prime for Aug quotable around $2 75 
@2 80 P ctl, Sept 2 60@2 65. Clover lifeless 
on the basis of about 7 P ctl for old contract 
prime. 

At New York, the grain markets more ac- 
tive the past week, led by wheat and corn. 
Coarse giains have been bought more freely 
for export, both now and when the new crops 
begin to move in earnest Prices are not 
greatly changed. No 2 mixed corn in eleva- 
tor 30$@31le P bu, No 2 oats 225@23c, state rye 
39¢ on track. 

Not a Bushel of Wheat was exported from 
Argentina during most of June and shipments 
from that country played out as long ago as 
early Aprii. In years of liberal surplus 
Argentina exports very freely from about the 
first of February to the middle of July. lTe- 
cent advices have something to say about 
possibie damage to the next crop (to be har- 
vested in January) through insect damage, 
but this is not final. 


THE DAIRY SMIARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 
At New York, 


has caused some 
has also been a feature of 
arrivals which would grade extra, and quota- 
sions on this sort are slightly advanced. 
Next grades below sell fairly and under that 
the movement is slow with frequent conces- 


quite unsettled, 


the excessively hot weather 
falling off in demand, but 
strength to those 


sions in prices. Wholesale prices for round 
lots ruling early this week follow: Elgin 
and other western creamery extras 15@15itc P 
Ib, western firsts 14@14}c, seconds 12@135c, 
N Y cmy 15e, N Y dairy half-firkin tubs extra 
l4e, firsts 124@134c. Welsh tubs 13@14c, west- 
ern factory extras 105c 

Maryland—At Laltimore, 
and demand fair. N Y full 
Ib flats, large sizes 9@9{c, small sizes 94 

Pennsylvania— At Phil: del phis i, market quiet 
and bare ly meer N Y fuli cream, fey small 
74@Tic P lb, fair to good 63@7Thkc, fey large 74 
@7ic, fair to good 6}@7 

Ohio—At Columbus, market 
full cream cheddars lle # tb, Ohio flats 9c, 
family favorite 9}c, limburger lle, imt Swiss 
14c.—At Cleveland, N Y full cream 8@8be, 
Ohio 7@7ic, limburger 5@9c.—At Toledo, full 
cream 74@8c, part skims 6c, full skims 3@4c. 

At Boston, discrimination is very close dur- 
ing the heated term and buyers want only 
perfect goods. ‘his tends to weaken the 
lower grades and while prices for fancy are 
steady to firm, poorer stock is worked out at 
what it will bring. Quotations for round lots 
as follows: Vt and N H fey emy assorted 
sizes 16@16$c, northern N Y 16@164c, western 
fresh tubs assorted 154@16c, northern firsts 14 
@lic, western firsts 14@15c, seconds 13c, extra 
Vt dairy 14@15c, firsts 13c, western imt cmy 
11@12}c. Prints and boxes 1@2u premium 
over above prices. 

The Cheese Market. 

At New York, arrivals are comparatively 
small, but ample for the light requirements 
of buyers. Prices are slightly lower on large 
sizes, while small kinds have cleaned up bet- 
ter and hold fairly steady. New cheese, N Y 
fult cream, large fey colored 7 5-8c P lb, 
white 7 5-8c, ch 7 3-5@74c, small fey colored 
7i@7Tke, white 7@7ic, ch 6fc, fair to good 6}@ 
6fc, part skims 5}@5c, full skims 2@3c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market steady 
under moderate inquiry. Fey cmy 164@lic P 
Ib, ch 15@15hc, imt cmy 12@12kc, ladles 10@ 
lic, dairy prints 11@13c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
firm for:best sorts. Elgin and other separator 
emy extra lic P Ib, firsts 14c, seconds 12@13c, 
imt cmy 12c¢, firsts 10c, ladies 10sec, Pa prints 
l6ec. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet and steady. Cmy 
tubs lic P ib, prints l6c, dairy 8@10c.—At 
Cleveland, Elgin and extra emy 15@15ic, 
firsts 13$@144c, dairy 9@11c.—AtjToledo,JEigin 
emy 15c, Ohio and Mich firsts l4c, see onds 
124@13c, dairy 10c. 

At Boston, a full supply offered and prices 
in —, favor. N Y small extra 7}@7ic P 
lb, large 7@7Thke, firsts 6@6he seconds 5@5he, 
Vt extra small 7}@7ie, li urge T@Thke, part skims 


4@5c, western extra twins 7@7 he. 


receipts moderate 
cream 83@8fc P 
Qe, 


@7ic. 


steady. N Y 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 
WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, nearby 
fresh eggs 10@llec ® dz, western 10@10ke, 
fowls 10c P lb l w, roosters Te, chickens 14@ 
lé6c 1 w, 17@20c d w. Southern potatoes $1 75@ 
2% bbl, N J 35@40c P bskt, apples Tic@1 P 
bbl, blackberries 44@5sc P qt, red raspberries 
4@5c, black 2c P pt, currants 4@6c P qt, 
gooseberries 20@35c P 6-qt bskt, cherries 30@ 
50c P 10-ib bskt, watermelons 20@25 P 100, 
peaches 2@3 P case. Ch baled timothy hay 
13 P ton, No 1 12@12 50. mixed 10@10 50, No 
1 straight rye straw 10@10 50, tangled 9, 
wheat 7@8, oat 7@8, bran 10@11. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, ch timothy hay 
$13 50@14 P ton, No 1 13@1% 50, clover mixed 
11@11 50, straight rye straw 10 50@11, tangled 
s@s 50, vat 7@7 50, bran 10@11 50, middlings 
10@11. New potatoes 2@2 25 P bbl, onions 
1 50@1 75, cabbage 2@3 50 P 100, string beans 
25@30c P bu, cucumbers 50@60c P bu-bskt, 
blackberries 2}@4c P qt, red raspberries 5@ 
7c, black 3@5c, huckleberries 4@5e, water- 
melons 18@22 P 100. Chickens 10@12c ¥P lb, 
fowis 8}c, ducks 7@10c, fresh eggs 9kc P dz. 

OHIO—At Columbus, poultry quiet, chick- 
ens 6c P lb l w, 7c d w, broilers 10¢ 1 w, 12¢ 
d w, turkeys 7c 1 w, 9c d w, ducks 6c 1 w, 7@ 
Sc d w,roosters 20c ea l w, fresh eggs 8c P dz. 
Old potatoes 25c ® bu, new $1 75@z 40 P bbl, 
onions 2, cal bage 2 50@3 P 10, blackberries 
225 ~P bn, black raspberries 1 25, water- 
melons 18@20 Y 100, apples 2 25@2 50 P bbl. 
Good to best steers 4@4 50 P 100 lbs, veal 
calves 4 50@5, hogs 3 25@3 40, ‘sheep hides 
5@6c YP Ib, calfskins Te. Bran 10 P ton, 
screenings 10, middlings 12, shorts 9, loose 
hay 8@9, baled 9@9 50, clover 5@6, oat straw 
4 50@6, rve 7e3. 

At Govelans, old potatoes 20@25c P bu, 
new $2 50@2 75 ® bbl, onions 2 25@2 50, cab- 












bage 1@1 25 P cra or bbl, cucumbers 5@5 50 
® bbl, green beans 50@60c P bu, peas 35@40c, 
green beets 7@8c P dz, w atermeions 20@30 P 
100, muskmelons 1 50@1 75 bu-cra. Fresh 
eggs 10c P dz, chickens 7@8c P 1b 1 -w, broil- 
ers 12@12kc, turkeys 7@7ic, ducks 8@ She. Ch 
timothy h: ly baled 10 50@11 P ton, No 19 50 
@10, mixed clover 8@8 50, upland prairie 9 50 
@10, baled rye straw 8@8 50, wheat 5 50@6. 

At Toledo, fresh eggs 8c P dz, chickens &c 
PY lb, turkeys 10c, ducks 10c, veal 8@8kc. 
Onions $1 10 P bu, turnips 50c, oid potatoes 
25c, new 3 P bbl, peas 30c P bu, cabbage 35c 
P dz. cucumbers 30@50c, string beans 4 25 P 
bu. Ch timothy hay 11 P ton, No 1 10 50, No 
29 50, rye straw 6, wheat and oat 5, em 12, 
middlings 12. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

-Cattle— —Hogs—. —Sheep— 

1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 


Chicago, ® 100 Ibs, $5 20 $4 60 $3 50 $3 50 $3 85 $4 25 
New York, 520 460 385 400 425 435 
Buffalo, 500 460 365 380 415 450 
Kansas City, 480 440 335 330 390 400 
Pittsburg, 500 440 370 375 410 425 

At Chicago, cattle have sold within a few 


days as high as $5 15@5 20, or among the best 
figures for a long time. Such transactions 
are exceptional, however, with the rank and 
file changing hands at 4 85 downward to 4 20; 
butcher stock, long horns, etc, going at usual 
discount. The market has been uneven, prices 
one day firm, followed by extreme weakness 
the next, because of the unequal distribution 
of supplies. No new feature has been devel- 
oped, with about the recent demand on both 
dressed beef and shipping account. Cheap 
but thrifty cattle suitable for stockers and 
feeders are scarce,farmers as a rule being able 
to readily sell such to their neighbors in an- 
ticipation of another big corn crop. Prices 
are revised as follows: 





Fey export steers, $5.00@5.20 Fair to good cows, 82.75@3.40 
Prime.1500@1600 fhs,4.90@5.10 Poor to fey bulls, (@3.75 
Good to ch, 1150 Canners, -00@2.75 
@1450 fhs 4.25@4.85 Feeders, 3.50@4.15 
Jom to fair, 1150 Stockers., 400 to 
@1400 Bhs, 3.90@4.20 850 Ths. 3.25@3.75 
Ch to fey cows and Calves, 300 ys up, 2.75@4.25 
heifers. 3.50@4.25 Calves, veai. 4.50@6.25 
The hog market is holding fairly steady 
around $3 50 for best sorts. Packers show 
some disposition to secure concessions, and 


are getting ordinary heavy hogs around 3 35 
@340,while such grades as please shippers sell 
relatively better. As shown in our columns, 
supplies continue liberal, six months’ receipts 
at western points being considerably ahead of 
a year ago. 

Sheep have commanded nearly or quite full 
prices when choice, including desirable Tex- 
ans, while fed we sterns have been in ample 
supply around $3@3 50. Lambs have sold 
freely at 5@5 40, with shorn western 4 50 

At Pittsburg, cattle in fair supply and 
market practically unchanged with a good in 
quiry forthe better grades of butcher stuff. Re- 
ceipts Monday of this week were 50 cars com- 
pared with 65 one week ago and 46 a fortnight 
ago. Milch ‘cows and springers continue to 
sell at low figures unless especially choice in 





quality. Revised cattle prices s follow: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $4.85@5 00 Poor to good fat bulls,$2 00@3 65 
Good. 1200 to 1300 lbs, 450@470 Poor to good fat cows, 2 00@3 75 


2 7504 2 
5 00@15 00 


Heifers, 700 to 1100 Iba, 
Bologna cows, p hd. 
F’sh cows & springr’s.15 00@40 00 


3 Kad 25 


Fair, $00 to 1100 lbs, 
Common, 700 to 900 Ib 
Rough, half-fat, 





Com to good fat oxen, soa oo Veal calves, 6 00@6 75 

Hogs active Monday of this week when 15 
double decks were on — Medium weights 
$3 70@3 75, choice pig 3 85@3 90, yorkers 


and prime light 3 80@3 85, heavy droves 3 60 
23 65. Sheep market in good condition so far 
as demand for desirable grades is concerned. 
Monday’s supply consisted of 12 double decks, 
Prime wethers, 95@105 lbs, 4@4 20, good, av 
85@90 ibs, 3 80@4, fair mixed droves 3 50@ 
3 70; lambs low at 4@5 40. 

At Buffalo, the market for cattle not in the 
most satisfactory shape at the opening of this 
week, which brought in 165 cars, including 
Canadians. Prices on shipping and butcher 
grades 10@15c lower, with best steers $4 75. 
Something fancy might command a small 
premium over this figure, but the bulk of 
butcher weights now coming forward go at a 
range of 4 25@4 65, with considerable in- 
quiry for thrifty young steers, both domestic 
and Canadian, for stock purposes. Prices on 
this class of cattle are favorable for farmers 
wishing to buy, the market averaging a little 
lower again, with sales at 3 502410. Milch 
cows and springers have advanced about 2 P 
head. Hogs fairly active, although all of 
Monday’s early strength (60 cars) did not 
hold; yorkers 3 80@3 90, medium and heavy 
droves selling around 3 70@3 75. Sheep re- 


ceipts Monday 15 double decks, market fairly 
active. 


Sales of muttons 3 65@4 25, with good 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


yearlings upto 450. Lambs in about che 


recent favor at 5@5 [0 according to quality. 


At New York, cattle generally steady under 


afairdemand. Sales on the basis of $4 25@ 
4 85 for common to good beeves, "4 at a 
premium. Stags and oxen 3 50@4 2 Veal 

salves active when choice and not An 
changed in price, 4@6 25. Hogs salable at 
3 40@4, according to quality and weight. Sheep 
active and fully steady unless deficient in 
quality. Muttons 3@4 50, including yearlings, 
with lambs 5@6 50. 

At Boston, milch cows with young calves 
$25@40 for poor to fair and 45@65 for extra to 
fancy. Two-year-old steers 12@22 each. 

The Farm Marketing of Live Stock on 
part of western feeders and 
shows an all-around increase the past six 
months compared with a year ago. This is 
not great. The most notable gain is in hogs, 


the 
flockmasters 


all western primary points showing growth 
in this direction, indicating that farmers 


have been profitably converting cheap corn 
into pork, even at existing low prices for the 
latter, and having some influence on the 
markets in such of our middle states as Buffalo, 
Pittsburg, etc. The increasein the number of 
cattle marketed compared with a year ago is 
only moderate. Most of the gain in the receipts 
of live stock has been at the Missouri river 
a as will be shown by the following ta- 
ble relating to the receipts at the four prima- 
ry points: 


SIX MONTHS’ LIVE STOCK MOVEMENT. 


{In thousands, last three figures (000’s), omitted.] 
Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 

Chicago, 1174 1235 4097 3839 1638 1744 

Kan City, 743 637 1742 1424 639 507 

Omaha, 325 219 792 621 353 140 


St Louis, 319 318 864 856 352 378 
Four points,2561 2409 7495 6740 2982 2769 
Increase ’97, 152 _ 755 _ 213 — 

The Average Weight of the 4,097,082 hogs re- 
ceived at Chicago the first six months of ‘97 
was 238 lbs, according to Sec J. C. Denison 
of the Union stock yards company. The aver- 


age weight of 3,839,466 hogs received the first 
half of ’96 was 242? lbs. 
The Horse Market. 
At Chicago, a good many buyers, both do- 


for a midsummer market; 
and desirable animals 


mestic and foreign, 
demand fairly good 


readily salable on both shipping and retail 

account. Common horses are plentiful and 

dull. Prices are continued as follows: 
Express and heavy draft, $60@150 
1100 to 1400-l1b chunks, 50@ 90 
850 to 1050-1b chunks, 25@ 45 
Driving horses, 75@200 
Carriage teams, 250@450 
Saddlers, 50@190 
Plugs and rangers, 12@ 40 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the prodnce will sell from store,warehouse, 
car or dock. From these. country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a smal) way to retailers or cousumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

seans. 

At New York, a firmer feeling in the mar- 
ket under increased sales. Ch marrow $1 17} 
® bu, fair to good 1@1 124, ch medium 87sec 
fair to good 80@85c, ch pea 85c, fair to good 
80@82kc, white kidney 1 30@1 325, red 1 75@ 
1 77}, yellow eye 1 05@1 074, Cal limas 1 20 
@1 22k, green peas 674@75c. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, most kinds held firmly, prices 
slightly advanced. Fey 1896 evap’d apples 54 
@idte P th,cn 42@5ke, prime 48@4ic, sun-dried 
sliced 123@2%c, quarters 2@3c, chopped $2@ 
2 374 ® 100 ths, cores and skins 1 50@1 65, 
cherries 9@10c P tb, blackberries 6@7c. evap’d 
raspberries 12@12e, huckleberries 4@6c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, a strong 
a weakening feature and prices are sustained 
only on strictly fancy goods. Fey new laid 
nearby 13c ® dz, N Y and Pa 12@124c, western 
selected 11@1liv, western seconds $1 50@2 25 
P case. 

At Boston, receipts 


pressure to sell is 


are liberal, but many 
lots affected by heat and prices irregular. 
Nearby and Cape fcy 14@1l6c ®P dz, eastern 
choice fresh 12c, fair to good 10@1llc, Vt and 
N H ch fresh 12c, western selected llc, good 
to ch 10@10ic. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, apples slow and duil, berries 
irregular in quality and price. C new ap- 
les” $1@2 P bbl, N J windfalls 1@1 25, straw- 
erries 4@8c P qt, huckleberries 4@8c, black- 


‘toes 1] P bu, 
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raspberries, red 2@4c P pt, 
black 2@4c, cherries 3@7c ib, watermelons 
15@30 100, muskmelons 1@3'P bb], peaches 

75ce@3 ¥ carrier, plums 4@5c P qt, pears 1 75 
@3 Hk  bbi, pineapples 3@6 ¥P 100, Sicily lem- 
ons 4 75@6 50 bx, Sorrento 5@7. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, quiet with light offerings. 
Western spring bran 50@55c P 100 tbs, winter 
50c, middlings 65c, screenings 30@40c, rye 
feed 42}@45c # 100 tbs, brewers’ meal and 
grits 85c, coarse corn meal 60@63c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, market quiet under moderate 
offerings. Prime hay 75@80c P 100 lbs, No 1 
70@72ke, No 2 60@65c, No 3 50@57ke, clover 
mixed 60c, clover 50@55c, long rye straw No 
1 55c, No 2 45@50c, short rye 35@40c, tangled 
ryé 30@40c, oat 30@35c, wheat 30@35c. 

Hides and Tallow. 

The hide market has received a material 
strengthening with the passage of the new 
tariff by the senate, aud the situation is now 
largely in the hands of holders, with the de- 
mand improving almost daily. Yet, with 
these facts in view, it is the policy of pack- 
ers not to force prices too high. An increase 
is expected in the price of foreign hides and 
it is said that the tanners will petition for 
a reduction of the duty. 

At New York, business continues dull, 
both buyers and sellers showing a tendency 
to hold back and await developments. Coun- 
try slaughter cows 84@8}c ¥ th, bulls 74@74c, 
calfskins Nol 17c, No2 15c. City tallow 34 

@3ic ¥P th, country 34@3hc, edible 38@33c, 
brown grease 2 4@2gEc, yellow 28@28c. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, market lower, receipts not 
excessive. L I $187@2 12 P bbl, Vaand N C 
tose 1 75@2, Chili Red 1 50@1 15, white 1 50 
@1 75, poorer southern 75c@1. 

Poultry. 

At New York, fresh arrivals moderate and 
market cleaning up well. Fresh killed: Av- 
erage best turkeys 7@8ce ® tb, Philadelphia 
broilers 13@18c P tb, fowls 8h@9ke, roosters 
4@5c, ducks 11@12c, ‘tame white squabs $1 75 
? dz, mixed 1 50@1 60. Live poultry: Fowls 
9c ® tb, turkeys 7@8c, ducks 50@75c P pr, 
geese 75c@1, pigeons 20@25c P pr. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, most kindsin ample supply 
and selling fairly. Asparagus $1@1 50 P dz 
behs, beets 1 50@2 $100 bchs, corn 40@75c 
P 100, cucumbers 1 75@2 75 ®P bbl, cabbage 
1@2 50 P 100, cauliflower 1@2 25 P bbl, rhu- 
barb 50c@1 ¥ 100 bchs, lettuce 50@75c P bbi, 
peppers 1 25@1 50 P bu- -cra, tomatoes, south- 
ern 75c@1 75 P carrier, N J 150@2 25 P bu- 
bx, peas 30@50c P bag, marrow squash 1@ 
1 25 P bbl-cra, yellow or white 50c@1, String 
beans 40@60c P 4-bbl bskt, onions 1 75@2 50 
P bbl. 





berries 3@7c, 








New England Markets. 
At Waterbury, Ct, fresh eggs 20c P dz, 


chickens 10@12c P th 1 w, 11@13c d_ w, fowls 
8@10e lw, loose hay $10@16 P ton, baled 16 


@18, rye straw 16, potatoes 2 50 P bbl, green 
peas 50@75ic P bu, string beans 1, cmy tub 
butter 16@18 ¥P tb, prints 18c, full cream 
cheese 8@9c.—At New Haven, Ct, new pota- 
peas 50@60c, string beans 1@1 25, 
chickens 10c P tbh lw, 12c d w, turkeys 12@ 
15c d w, fresh western eggs 12c ® dz. 


Improved Cotton Condition— According to the 
government crop report issued July 10 cotton 
showed a general average condition for July 
of 86.0, compared with 83.5 in June; the con- 
dition July 1, ’96, was placed at 92.5 and in 
95 at 82.3. Classified te states, the present 
situation is indicated by Va 87, N C 9, S 
C 86, Ga 85, Fla 80, Ala 85, Miss 81, La 89, 
Tex 88, Ark 88, Tenn 80, Mo 95, Ind Ter 93, 
Okla 82. 








Superior Grain Drills—The handsome cata- 
log of the Superior Drill Co of Springtield, 
O, just received, shows that this company 
manufactures a full line of all kinds of seed 
drills, cultivators, cider mills and haying ma- 
chinery. It has made a specialty of disk 
drills, which have proven exceedingly valua- 
ble, being especially adapted to trashy and 
hard ground. The disks cut through or press 
down the trash and no seed is left uncovered. 
The draft is much lighter than with the 
shoe drills and drag chains are attached 
which assist in compacting the soil over the 
seed, thus preventing rapid drying out. The 
feed is adjustable so that each drill can be 
used for any kind of grain. Thereis also a 
detachable grass seeder. If desired the com- 
pany can furnish the old-fashioned hoe drills, 


the shoe drill, broadcast seeders, beet drills, 
or in fact anything in the small grain. drill 
line. Write them for catalog, mentioning 


American Agriculturist. 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


Strike of the Coal Miners.—The national 
executive board of the united mine workers 
ot America have ordered the coal miners of 
the Pittsburg district to strike and between 
10,000 and 15,000 men have deserted the 
mines. Pittsburg is the pivotal point in the 
five states engaged in the contest and the suc- 
cess of the local officials in their efforts to 
secure a geperal suspension in this district 
will have an important bearing on the out- 
come of the movement. While it tis estimated 
that at least two-thirds of the miners have 
thrown down their picks, enough men are 
still at work, however, to seriously impair 
the chances unless they can ultimately be 
brought out. The operators claim that the 
coal business has been unprofitable for two 
years and that they cannot pay the miners 
more than they are now receiving. The de- 
mand for coal has been very light owing to 
dull times in business and many of the opera- 
tors would be ready and willing to shut down 
for the summer. Chief Mine Inspector J. W. 
Paul of West Virignia says: ‘‘This is West 
Virgina’s opportunity to find new markets for 
her coal. the miners of other neighboring 
states go out, and there is a suspension of 
coal production in these states, West Virginia 
can very nearly supply the demand. In 1895 
West Virginia produced one-fifth of all the 
coal produced in the states of West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Obio Kentucky, Indiana and 
lllinois, and this when the collieries were 
running at less than half their capacity. It 
this general strike is inaugurated, and the 
West Virginia coal miners keep at work, West 
Virginia coal will find new markets, and the 
state will hold these markets after the strike 
ends, indefinitely.’’ 





Tariff Bill Passes the Senate.—After six 
weeks of debate in the senate that body has 
passed the tariff bill by a vote of 38 to 28. 
Senator Teller denounced it as a bad bill, un- 
worthy of enactment by reasonable protec- 
tionists, “and unworthy the support of sena- 
tors who are opposed to trust monopolies. 
Cannon of Utah, although a strong protec- 
tionist, expressed similar sentiments. Other 
populist senators announced that they would 
not vote at all. The yeas comprised forty- 
three republicans—the full strength of the 
regulars of that party—ranked with two 
silver republicans, Messrs Jones of Ne- 
vada and Mantle of Montana, and a soli- 
tary democrat, Mr McEnery of Louisiana. 
The nay column was composed of thirty- 
three democrats, two populists, Messrs Har- 
ris of Kansas and Turner of Washington, 


and one silver republican. The new law, 
Senator Allison says, will bring in about 
$25,000,000 additional customs duties and 


210,000,000 from sources that are not taxed in 
the present law. This is a total of $35,000,000, 
besides which we must take into considera- 
tion the receipts from internal revenne and 
miscellaneous sources. While internal 
Tevenue receipts have sbown no increase for 
some time, Senator Allison thinks we may 
expect larger returns in the future. Taking 
into consideration also the probable expendi- 
tures of the government for the current fiscal 
year, he has no doubt that this bill, together 
with the receipts from internal reWenue and 
miscellaneous sources, will meet the expendi- 
tures of the government. 


Honeymoon to the Arctic Regions.—Miss 
Florence Leonard of Meriden, Ct, was mar- 
ried last week to Hugh T. Lee, a member 
of Lieut Peary’s polar expedition. The young 
couple will accompany Lieut Peary on his 
expedition, which sails from Boston in a few 
days. It will be the first honeymoon trip to 
the Arctic regions on record. The expedition 
on which Mrand Mrs Lee will spend their 
honeymoon will last from three to four 
months. Both Mrand Mrs Lee will remain 
with Lieut Peary through the entire expedi- 
tion. 





Isham G. Harris of Tenn, one of the patri- 
archs of the U S senate, has died at his home 
in Washington,after a comparatively short ill- 
ness. He was nearly 80 years old and began 
his public career as a member of the lower 
house of the Tennessee legislature. From 
that time, 1847, until his death he was never 
ont of politics, save during the three years 
he served in the Confederate army, a couple 
of years spent abroad and the three between 
1853 and 1856, when he practiced law in Mem- 
a In point of age but one member of the 
Tnited States senate, Justin §. Morrill of 
Vermont, outranked Senator Harris, and in 
respect to length of senatorial service but 
three members antedated him. Senator 


Harris’s first term began in 1877. At the time 
of his death he was in the middle of his fourth 
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consecutive term, which would have expired 
on March 4, 1891. During his many years of 
activity Senator Harris held nearly every im- 
portant office in the gift of bis state. In 1849 
he was sent to congress as a representative 
and was re-elected in 1851. He was nominat- 
ed again in 1853, but declined. In 1857 he 
became governor, and was re-elected in 1859 
and 1861. Senator Harris was always an ex- 
tremist, but no one has doubted his ability 
or hisintegrity. In recent years he was made 
conspicuous by his persistenc antagonism to a 
protective tariff and his zealous advocacy of 
free silver. As a senate committeeman he 
rendered a great deal of valuabie service to 
the country. 

The Growing South.—A carefully prepared 
tabulated report of the industries established 
in the south for the second quarter of this 
year has been issued by Tradesman. These 
were: Agricultural works, 3; breweries, 2; 
brick and tile works, 9: canning factories, 9; 
compresses and gins, 53; cotton and woolen 
mills, 24; development and improvement com- 
panies, 7; distiileries, 1; electric light compa- 
nies, 69; flour and gristmills, 40; foundries 
and machine shops, 17: gas plants, 6; ice fac- 
tories, 9; mines and quarries, 28; natural gas 
and oil companies, 8; oil mills, 21; phosphate 
and fertilizer companies, 8; tanneries, 3; wa- 
ter works, 50; woodworking plants, 18. Under 
the head of miscellaneous are included rice 
mills, soap factories, sugar mills and refiner- 
ies, etc, 52, making the total number of indus- 
tries for the quarter 547. 





Items from Everywhere.—Reports from 
many places where entrance examinations to 
Yale are being held indicate that the in- 
crease in the incoming class will be small. 
The Yale faculty says dull times are the 
cause, but many people think that Yale 
athletic reverses in the last year are to some 
degree responsible; also that had the ex- 
aminations been held before the boat race 
and Harvard bail game che results would 
have been different. 

Should the immigration bill now before 
Congress become a law it will have a restric- 
tive effect on immigration, as it requires that 
each immigrant of mature years must be able 
to read and write one language. A test 
taken by the board of special inquiry of the 
immigration department shows that of im- 
migrants examined during the last few days 
nearly all the Russian Hebrews could not 
write and 75 % could not read. Only 50 % of 
the Hungarians and Austrians could read; 
only 40 % of them could both read and write. 
The Germans did better. Nearly 80 % of them 
could read and write. Great Britain and 
Ireland were, of course, at the top. Almost 
95 per % of the subjects of the queen could 
read and 90 % could both read and write. 

A vagrant army,estimated at 15,000, is slow- 
ly going through Kansas, bound for the Paci- 
tic slope. The army is following the great rail- 
ways, and is becoming so troublesome that 
the people are begging the railroads to carry 
them on to the coast. If they could be per- 
suaded to work their presence would be a 
great benefit, as farmers are in dire straits for 
want of help. Good wages are offered them, 
but they will not work. They are a constant 
menace and in some sections are so numer- 
ous that the local authorities are unable to 
cope with them and they are permitted to 
have their own way. 

Much excitement prevails throughout the 
Yukon district, Alaska, over the richness of 
new finds on the Klondike river and Ameri- 
ean Minute and Too Much Gold creeks, tribu- 
taries of the Yukon and Klondike. Fully 40 
men, most of whom knew nothing about min- 
ing a year ago, have made from $10,000 to 
$100,000 each during the last few months by 
getting rich claims on these streams. 

Charles H. Jones, formerly of the St Leuis 
Post Dispatch, and Stilson Hutchins of the 
Washington Post are pianning to establish 
two free silver papers in Missouri, one to be 
started in St Louis and the other in Kansas 
City. 

The New York police have successfully un- 
raveled one of the most mysterious murder 
cases in the history of the city. The body of 
aman, with head and legs cut off, was found 
in East river with scarcely a clue to its iden- 
tity. The whole story of the murder has now 
been brought tolight and a man and a wom- 
an, believed to be the murderers, are now 
locked up. The murdered man was William 
Guldensuppe, and the perpetrator of the 
crime was Martin Thorn, his hated rival. The 
woman in the case is a Mrs Nack, a midwife, 
who had lived with both men. a 
was lured to a little New Jersey village by 
the woman and there slayed in cold blood by 
his rival and then his body was chopped up 
and the trunk thrown into the river. Thorn 
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is said to have made a confession and it is 
believed that the woman can be convicted 
as an accomplice. 

A Minneapolis dispatch says that the Miss- 
issippi at that point is within six inches of 
the highest mark ever reached in the floods of 
April last. Between 4000 and 5000 men are 
out of work as a result of the closing down of 
the sawmills. 

Six carloads of green fruits have left Sacra- 
mento, Cal, for London, Eng. This is the 
first consignment of the season and the fruit 
growers expect to make regular shipments 
from pow on. 

The Clan-na-Gael guards of Chicago are 
determined to test the new Illinois law against 
uniformed and armed independent societies 
by parading under arms at the unveiling of 
the Logan statue on July 22, and inviting 
arrest. 


More Trouble in Sight.—Recent diplomatic 
correspondence between the United States and 
Great Britain indicates a likelihood of a seri- 
ous dispute over the seal question. English 
and Canadian sealers have been carrying on 
a wanton slaughter of seals in the Behring sea 
in spite of the protests of the United States. 
This government has made an earnest endeay- 
or to prevent the extinction of seals in these 
waters and Russia and Japan have lent their 
aid in the work, but Great Britain and Cana- 
da have made no attempt to check the slaugh- 
ter. In the recent correspondence Great Brit- 
ain has been sharply rebuked in the matter 
and a serious controversy is likely. 





Weyler Recalled.—A report comes from Ha- 
vana that Capt-Gen Weyler has been recalled 


by the central government. As soon as the 
captain-general enters Havana from Sancti 
Spiritus he will tender his resignation. It 


is hkely that he will remain in office until 
his successor arrives. Cable dispatches from 
Spain say that the government intends to re 
place Weyler with Gen Ramon Blanco, mar- 
quis of Pene Plata, who was captain-general 
of the island in 1578, and who held the same 
office in the Phillippines when the revolution 
began there. The fact is now officially recog- 
nized that Gen Gomez is marching toward 
Havana. Thereis great excitement in the 
capital over the news. Around Havana the 
insurgents are very active. All last week 
hard engagements, lasting from four to five 
hours each, were occurring at the doors of the 
capital. 

A Christian Army.—The army of Christian 
Endeavorers have invaded San Francisco and 
the attention of the whole city has been turn- 
ed to their entertainment. It is estimated that 
there are about 30,000 Endeavorers present. 
Secretary Buer in his annual report stated 
that 5000 new societies had been formed dur- 
ing the year, making 50,747 local societies. 
The total membership is estimated at 3,000,000. 
Of the different states Pennsylvania still leads 
with 3443; New York 3049; Ohio 2383; Illinois 
has now passed to the fourth place with 2013; 
Ontario 1783; Indiana, 1387; lowa, 1336, and 
Michigan, with 1071, for the first time is en- 
titled to a place in this class. These figures 
do not include the junior societies with their 
boys and girls, the intermediate societies with 
their lads and lassies, the senior and mothers’ 
societies for the fathers and mothers and 
those who in years are no longer considered 
young. Among the juniors Penusylvania 
still leads with 1397; New York, only a little 
behind, with 1288; Illinois, 993; Ohio, 970; 
California has made a mighty leap, and pass- 
ed into fifth place with 551; Indiana, 549; 
Iowa, 518; Massachusetts, 517, this ending the 
list of states with more than five hundred jun- 
ior societies enrolled. The junior badge ban- 
ner, given to the state that has made the larg- 
est gain in junior societies during the year, 
was first presented at Montreal to New York, 
and at the three annual conventions since 
that time Pennsylvania has proudly carried it 
away; but this year it goes over to the ‘‘ buck- 
eyes’’ of Ohio. 





Allies for Bimetalism.—The three snecial 
envoys, empowered by the United States to 
negotiate with European powers for a settle- 
ment of the silver question on international 
lines, will have two embassies behind them 
in place of one. They produced so good an 
impression upoua the French government dur- 
ing thei: stay in Paris that the French em- 
bassy in London has been instructed to co-op- 
erate with the American embassy in such con- 
ferences and negotiations as may be conduct- 
ed with the British government. France 18 
the natural ally of the United States in this 
movement, because she has greater interest 
than any other European state in bimetalism. 
The Bank of France contains in its vaults 
over $225,000,000 in silver which has been 
withdrawn from circulation. 
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The Poppies. 


TEGGART. 


From red sunrise—bonr after hour, 


MOSES 


Not with a sense of shame, 
But prund because they are in flower, 
The black-eyed poppies flame. 


Flame till the sun sends them asleep, 
Till drowsed at sultry noon 

They dream until they wake and weep, 
Smote by the chilly moon. 


a 


Swallowed up by the Earth. 


CHARLES L. GATES. 


While John Gilbert of Poe Mills, Center 
Co, Pa, was plowing ground for corn in a low- 
lying field the other day, the earth suddenly 
gave way and the team sank out of sight, 
dragging the plow with them. Gilbert nar- 
rowly escaped the sume fate by hastily jump- 
ing vack just as the carth crumbled beneath 
his feet. It was just about sundown, Gilbert 
being on the last round, when he was going 
to unhitch for the night. On coming to his 
senses enough to realize that his team of 
horses, the only ene he possessed, had been 
swallowed up by the earth, Gilbert cautiously 
approached the cavernous opening in the 
ground as close as he deemed it safe to do, 
and looked down, but from his place of van- 
tage only a black hole could be seen. The 
neigh of one of the horses spurred him to ac- 
tion, and he soon brought haifa dozen or more 





neighbors to his assistance. It was nearly 
midnight when Gilbert was ready to de- 
scend. Cautiously the men at the windlass 


lowered the farmer into the hole, but to his 


surprise it was not as deep as at first sup- 
posed, being but a little over 25 feet, and 
there on a wide ledge of tock was found 
the team of horses and the plow. The latter 


had been torn loose from the team in the 
fall, and lay to one side. Both animals were 
alive, though considerably cut up and bruised. 

To rig up a derrick ot sufficient strength to 
raise the horses took until morning, and it 
was 9 o’clock the next day when both animals 
were again on solid ground, apparently little 
the worse for the adventure. Gilbert found 
the cavern to be about 20 feet across by 15 
wide. There were walls of silica and lime- 
stone rock on all sides as straight almost as if 
built up by a stone mason. The bottom also 
was a solid bed of stone, and atthe one side 
Was a narrow drift or opening leading off ina 
westerly direction, the full length or extent 
of which could not be ascertained, but which 
probably led into another similar hole or cav- 
ern. From the small amount of earth and 
stone found in the hole the covering of earth 
and rock could not have been more than two 
feet thick, and this had been farmed over for 
25 years. 

This is the third accident of this kind which 
has happened in Center county in the past 
six months. The first occurred about eight 
miles east of Bellefonte, last fail, when the 
horse of a farmer near Zion sank out of sight. 
The hole in tis case was only about 15 feet 
in depth anil the animal was easily rescued. 
A week later, while C. B. Hess of Ferguson 
township was plowing fallows, the ground 
gave way and one of his team of horses sank 
out of sight. In this case the horse fell 35 feet 
and was found dead on a bed of rocks at the 
bottom. The frequency of such accidents 
has set geologists to studying more closely 
the formation of the earth in this section of 


the state, and opinions hastily formed and ex- 
pressed are, in effect, tha: the entire scope of 
valleys just west and adjacent to the Alle- 
gheny monntains, and known t» geologists as 
the limestone range, are literally honeycomb- 
ed with holes and caverns of various sizes 
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Ayer’s Hair Vigor restores gray 
or faded hair to its original color. 
by simply aiding nature, 
nutrition necessary to health and growth. 
There is no better preparation for the hair 


AYER’S HAIR VIGOR. 
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[17] 65 


ore 
How Old are You? 


You need not answer the question, madam, 
for in your case age is not counted by years. It 
will always be true that ‘‘'a woman is as old 
Nothing sets the seal of age 
se deeply upon woman’s beauty as gray hair. 
It is natural, therefore, that every woman is 
anxious to preserve her hair in all its original 
abundance and beauty; 
the crowning gift of beautiful hair, she longs (©) 
to possess it. Nothing is easier than to attain 
to this gift or to preserve 





or, that being denied 


it, if already 


It does this 
by supplying the 














and depths. This condition has heen occa- 
sioned by the numerous underground streams 
washing away the soft calcareous limestone 
and silica rock. 


Neither one of the foregoing accidents can 


compare with the one happening to Farmer 
James Singleton about 20 years ago, and to 
the truth of which more than one old resident 
can testity. Singleton lived just across the 
western boundary of Center county in that 
portion of Huntingdon county known as tke 


Glades, and about five miles from Hunting- 
don Furnace, where abound the wonderful 
ice caves and where also is found the biggest 
spring located inthe state. So big is this 
spring that a stream of water of enougl veloc- 


ity to run two grist mills gushes forth from a 
hole in the rocks large enough to drivea 
team into. And because of, this comes the 


strange part of Singletun’s mishap. 

While plowing one day early in the spring 
the earth gave way and Singleton’s team fell 
into the bowels of the earth. In their fall, 
however, the plow was torn loose and only 
the team went down. With the help of neizgh- 
bors he rigged up a derrick and descended 
into the cavern to investigate. He founda 
hole about 10 ft square and 40 ft deep, and at 
the bottom all he could discover was a swiftly 
flowing stream of water, leading off in a west- 
erly direction through a cavern perhaps eight 
feet high and equally wide. Nota horse or 
the least sign of his team was visible. The 
cavern was explored fora distance of a half 
mile or more without solving the mystery,and 
the hunt was then given up because vf the 
closeuess of the atmosphere in the cavern and 
the continual dropping of water and rocks. 

Four days later a woman who had goue to 
the big spring at Huntingdon Furnace for 
water was most scared to death by a strange 
noise issuing from the depths of the rocky 
cavern. The noise increased, when suddenly 
around a bend in th rocks what should ap- 
pear but the head of a horse. The animal 
came leisurely out and was followed by an- 
other, both animais looking gaunt as specters, 
but with much of life in them yet. The only 
explanation is that the stream seen by Single- 
ton in the hole was the same one that furnish- 
ed the big spring at Huntingdon Furnace, and 
that its entire course was through a large eav- 
ern. This cavern had been traversed through 
all its windings by the team until they made 


their exit at the spring. 
EEE 


A ‘Picture printed in these olumns last 
December, entited ‘‘Merry Christmas in Ari- 
zona’’ and showing four men fanning them- 
selves under the palms, lately feli into the 
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hands of a lady of Cohasset, Mass, who rec- 
ygnized in one of ths men her only brother, 
who has died since the photograph was taken 
and of whom she had no portrait. The like- 
ness is excellent, she says. 





The Word Contest takes the place of Our 
Puzzle Contest this month. If you have not 
seen it, look it up in the issue of July 3 





The Prize Competition ending Aug1, in which 
our friends are asked to send pictures uf their 
pet animals, with descriptions, anecdotes and 
advice as to their care, is open to young and 
old alike. If you have no photograph of the 
creature, write how you brought it through 
some sickness, tamed it, or take care of it. 


The prizes are $5 in all, $2.50 for the best 
photogr.ph and $2.50 fur the best letter. 
Full particulars were printed in the issue 


of June 12. 


Teachers’ Wages.—So long as we pay teach- 
ers less salaries than we pay dressmakers and 
tailors, we shall be likely to have better dress 
for the outside than for the inside.—[Charles 
Dudley Warner. 








A Colossal Statue of Pallas Athena, the god- 
dess of wisdom, a copy of the Athena Veiletri 
of the Louvre, has been wrought by Mrs Enid 
Yandell of Louisville, Ky, for the Tennessee 
centennial exposition. This young woman 
executed the statue of Daniel Boone which 
stood in front of the Kentucky building atthe 
Columbian exposition. 
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A MODERN SCHOOLHOUSE 


The Coming Country Schoolhouse. 
N. C. GAUNTT. 

This schoolhouse has the modern features of 
the scientific and proper distribution of the 
light over the left shoulder of the scholar, 
and the most approved heating and ventilat- 
ing. It is provided with a heater which is 
much like a hot-air furnace in dwellings 
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A fresh-air chamber is built directly under- 
neath where the heater will sit, this chamber 
opening to the outside air by means ofa 
hinged swinging door, connected above the 
floor by a cord which is under the control of 
the teacher, who can regulate the air to the 
heater. The heater warms this air drawn from 
the outside of the building, and as this heated 
air leaves the heater, it rises and flows along 
the ceiling to all parts of the room. The 
smoke flue is built much larger than the ordi- 
nary flue, with a division in it, one side of 
which is for the smoke frum heater, the other 
for letting the foul air pass out of the room 
from under the floor, and through the vent 
registers, three of which are placed in the 
floor on each side of the rvom. As the air 


under the ceiling cools, it falls to the floor, 
passing through the vent registers and under 
the floor to the vent shaft spoken of. 
vision between the 


The di- 
smoke and vent flue is 


warmed by the heat and smoke from the heat- 
er. This of course creates a draft in the vent 
flue and draws the air from under the floor; it 
will thus be seen that there is a continual 
change of air in the room, in fact, the air is 
changed every 10 to 15 minutes. The air en- 
ters the heater at its outside temperature and 
eaves the heater at 100 degrees. It flows 
along the ceiling at 90 degrees, and when it 
reaches the breathing line it is at 68 to 70 
degrees, the temperature desired. The air as 
it leaves the lungs is laden with carbonic acid 
gas, which is heavier than air; this falls to 
the floor and finds its way out through the 
vents to the foul air shaft and up to the out- 
side. 

The air in passing under the floor warms it, 
so that the scholar is not troubled with cold 
feet, and asthe air he breathes is fresh and 
pure, the pupil is not annoyed with headache, 
consequently can study much better. The 
light is arranged so that it comes to the page 
in the pupil’s hands over the left shoulder, 
rendering the page free from shadows, and re- 
lieving any strain on the eye. This light is 
four feet from the floor and extends clear to 
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tke ceiling. The blackboards are placed in 
front of the scholars and at the side of room 
to the right of the desks, so in looking on 
blackboards the eye does not have to strain 
through a cross light, —this is the direct cause 
of nine-tentks of young people having weak 
eyes and being compelled to wear glasses at 
an early age. 

Two such schoolhouses have been built in 





Edgar Co, Ill, and have proved a wonderful 
success. One was built at a cost of $725, in- 
cluding blackboard and bell, but not the seats. 
The buildings were painted straw color rim- 
med in dark green. The outside was lined, 
papered and weatherboarded with narrow 
siding. 

A Chair of Household Economy has been 
founded in the Bradley polytechnic institute 
of Peoria, Ill, with Mrs Nellie Sawyer Kedzie, 
‘late of the Kansas agricultural college, in 
charge. 

A Child who voluntarily and freely seeks 
flowers, cherishes and cares for them in order 
to bind them into a bouquet or wreath for par- 
ent or teacher, cannot be a bad child or be- 
come a bad man.—[ Friedrich Froebel. 








Lawns and Gardens, by M. Jonsson-Rose is 
an excellent treatise on landscape gardening, 
giving directions for ali ornamental planting, 
with a full descriptive list of trees, shrubs 
and flowers for the lawn or park. One chap- 
ter is devoted to the orchard and kitchen gar- 
den. The book is handsomely illustrated 
with a large number of pen sketches. It is 
publisked by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N Y. 





Writers as Diplomats.—The president hav- 
ing sent Col John Hay to the court of St 
James and Andrew D. White to Berlin, it is 
recalled that several of our men of letters 
have had positions in the foreign service. 
Among them were Thomas Paine, Washing- 
ton Irving, Nathaniel Hawthorne, James 
Russell Lowell, Bayard Taylor, Gen Lew 
Wallace, George Bancroft, William D. 
Howells, Bret Harte and John Lothrop Mot- 
ley. 

The Turkish Crescent.—When Philip of Mace- 
don approached by night with his troops te 
scale the walls of Byzantium, the moon, then 
new or in crescent, shone out and discovered 
his design to the besieged, who repulsed him. 
The crescent was after that adopted as the fa- 
vorite badge of the city. When the Turks took 
Byzantium they found the crescent in every 
public place, and, believing it to possess some 
magical power, adopted it themselves.—([St 
Nicholas. 


Dog Talk.—It is said that dogs in a wild 
state do not bark. An investigator is led to 
believe that the true reason for their barking 
was their endeavor to taikto man. Wild 
dogs bow] and whine, but do not bark. In 
the wilds of Egypt the shepherd dogs make a 
soft, peculiar noise, but it does not suggest 
barking. 








Free to Our Readers.—The New Cure for Kid- 
ney and Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, Etc. 


As stated in our last issue, the new botanic- 
al discovery, Alkavis, is proving a wonder- 
ful curative in all diseases caused by uric acid 
in the blood or disordered action of the kid- 
neys and urinary organs. The New York 
World publishes the remarkable case of Rev 
A. C. Decline, winister of the gospel at 
North Constantia, N Y, cured by Alkavis, 
when, as he says himself, he had lost faith in 
man and medicine, and was preparing him- 
self for certain death. Similar testimony to 
this wonderful new remedy comes from oth- 
ers, including many ladies suffering from dis- 
orders peculiar to womanhood. The Church 
Kidney Cure Co of 418 Fourth avenue, New 
York, who so far are its only importers, are 
so anxious to prove its value that for the sake 
of introduction they will senda free treat- 
ment of Alkavis prepaid by mail to every 
reader of American Agriculturist who is a 
sufferer from any form of kidney or bladder 
disorder, Bright’s disease, rheumatism, drop- 
sy, gravel, painin back, female complaints 
or other afflictions due to improper action of 
the kidneys or urinary organs. We advise 
all sufferers to send their names and address 
to the company, and receive the Alkavis free. 
To prove its wonderful curative powers, it is 
sent to you entirely free. 











A coarse, rough skin can 
quickly and easily be made soft 
and white with HEISKELL’S 


Soap. 25c. a cake at druggists or by mail. 

HEISKELL’S Pills, by their action on the liver, 
stomach and bowels, make the eyes bright, breath 
sweet, and skin healthy. 25 cents. At druggists 
or by mail. 


JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO., 531 Commerce St., Philada. 








Mrs Hull’s Outing. 


By Mattie W. Baker. 








» LANSON,’’ said Mrs 
Huil to her husband, 
‘*] want an outing. 
Other people take sum- 
mer outings, why 
shouldn’t we? Mrs 
Hibbard called here to- 
day, she and the girls 
are going vo the beach 








next week and she 
said Mr and Mrs Crane are going to the 
White mountains for a fortnight. Even old 


Uncle Cartright and his wife go for an outing 
every summer, poor as they are.’’ 

‘*‘Pshaw! Lorany. Their sons over in 
York state send ’em money to come over and 
make a little visit, that’s all there is to that. 
Wal, now, where d’ye want to go? We might 
go to Bedford to visit sister Tab, or we could 
go to Canada to your brother Jonases’, jest 
which you’d ruther. Weowe visits to both 
places.’’ 

‘‘I don’t want to go visiting and wipe 
dishes and help folks about their work. I’m 
tired of that! I’d like to go foran outing, 
just pleasuring as other folks do, board at 
hotels and be waited on, go sightseeing and 
all that,’’ and Mrs Hull sighed impatiently. 

‘*You have had ruther a hard stent of it for 
afew years back,’’ Mr Hull said kindly, 
‘*and it would do you good to have a little 
change. Of course we hain’t money to go 
fur nor stay long, but we might take a short 
pleasure trip, perhaps.’’ 

The next week Wednesday saw everything 
completed. True, Mrs Hull had sat up till 
midnight or later every night, she had been 
up before five in the morning, she had ‘‘turned 
off’’ the baby and been positively cress to 
the other children. Charity Garland had 
been engaged to keep house in their absence 
and that fact had added to Mrs Hull’s work, 
for she was not the Charity that ‘‘thinketh 
no evil’’ mentioned in the good book and Mrs 
Hull had felt it necessary to put the house in 
apple pie order. It was no miracle that now 
Mrs Hull found herself thoroughly tired out. 

‘*Goin’ away to rest,’’ snorted Charity, 
‘‘with a yearlin’ baby in yer arms and two 
other children taggin’ along! You know the 
old sayin’ about goin’ anywhere with young 
ones: 

‘When ye have one, ye can ketch it and run; 
When ye have two, that’ll do; 
But when ye have three stay where ye be.’’’ 

We may as well remark here that for all 
Mrs Huil’s efforts at cleaning, Charity’s sharp 
eyes couid see defects anywhere and she 
did not scruple to tell the neighbors. 

Mr Hull, with frugal forethought, had 
taken counsel and found the name of a ‘‘good 
cheap hotel.’’ ‘*‘Two dollars apiece a day for 
you and I, Lorany, and the children half 
price, not includin’ the baby, of course. 
That’s what Streeter says.’’ 

‘‘He calls that cheap!’’ exclaimed Mrs 
Hull. ‘‘Why! it seems an awful price to me. 
Two dollars and a half is all the school 
teacher pays for her board for a week.’’ 

It was one of summer’s most melting days 
when the party set forth, and the cars were 
hot, dusty and uncomfortable to the last de- 
gree. To Sis and Bub the novelty atoned for 
all discomfort for a time and they were good- 
naturedly noisy over everything. Mrs Hull 
would have enjoyed it with as much zest as 
the children had she not been so grievously 
tired and had such a splitting headache. Mr 
Hull sweltered for a while, then took off his 
coat and sat in his shirt sleeves, to his wife’s 
horror. When the train finally drew into the 
city, the crowds, the noisy hackmen and evy- 
erything nearly distracted the poor woman, 
but fortunately Mr Hull ‘‘kept his head,’’ 
and with the baby on one arm and valise in 
the other hand, while Mrs Hull followed lead- 
ing the other children, he made his way to 
where a hackman was yelling ‘‘ Franklin 
house!’’ as though he was insane. They were 
all piled into the carriage, the driver slam- 
med the door and away they whirled over the 
noisy, paved streets, Mrs Hull feeling that 
this was an ‘‘outing,’’? indeed. When at 
length the hotel was reached Mr Hull asked 
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for a double-bedded room. A lively bell boy 
took them up two flights of stairs and ushered 
them into what seemed like a furnished oven. 
Mrs Hull’s headache was intensified by the 
heat, but she struggled with her cross baby 
and the other children and scrubbed all their 
faces and hands. The dust and grime of the 
afternoon’s travel had settled into all the 
little ears and every fold and dimple. 

‘he dining room was well filled, but a va- 
cant table was found for the Hull family, the 
obliging waiter bringing along a high chair 
for the baby. 

‘*Oh, marm!’’ screamed Sis, 
er had pushed up her chair, ‘‘my chin only 
just comes onto the table.’’ Bub was still 
lower down in the world and like the bab- 
oon’s sister in the song, when she was 
kissed by the monkey, he ‘‘set up a yell.’’ 
When Bub yelled the effect was always start- 
ling and everybody in the room looked to see 
what was the matter, half a dozen waiters 
rushing to the spot at once. 

‘*I—want—a—high—chai1!’’ he 
tween sobs. 

‘*We haven’t but one high chair,’’ said 
their especial waiter, looking at the baby as 
if he expected that infant to abdicate at once 
in favor of Bub. Mrs Hull was wholly 
abashed at being the center of so much obser- 
vation. ‘‘ You can have the high chair, Bub,’’ 
she said, ‘‘and I’]1] hold the baby.’’ So peace 
was restored and the waiter further brought 
along a large Bible to prop Sis up to a more 
convenient hight. 

‘*You can’t eat much with that baby in your 
lap, Lorany,’’ said Mr Hull. ‘‘I’d hold her 
if she’d set with me.’’ 

‘*IT don’t want anything but a cup o’ tea, my 
head aches so.’’ 

‘*Pshaw! Eat a good hearty 
’Twon’t cost any more’n jest a cup o 
he said. 

Mrs Huli was devoutly thankful when, after 
what seemed an interminable length of time, 


after the wait- 


roared be- 


supper. 
Y tea,”’ 


the rest of the family were done eating. Back 
they went to their oven of a room, which 
seemed more stifling than ever. Mr Hull 


threw the shutters wide open to get what air 
they might and lighted the gas. 

**T do hope it’s safe, Alanson,’’ she said, 
‘*but I’ve read so much about gas explosions, 
I feel kind of uneasy.’’ 


**Pooh, Lorany! Lot’s safer’n kerosene 


any day. Now you want to put the children 
to bed and I’ll go out and look around the 
city.’’ 


3ub was too sleepy to resist being put to 
bed, but Sis was wide awake after her nap 
on the train and teased for something to play 
with, some pictures to look at, anything but 
bed. The baby, too, was restless and soon a 
new element appeared on the scene, mos- 
quitoes. Attracted by the bright gas light 
they came in at the open window in swarms 
and attacked the whole party mercilessly. 

‘‘Ifit was a kerosene lamp I could turn 
it down or put it out,’’ thought the helpless 
woman, ‘‘but I can’t reach that gas and 
shouldn’t durst to touch it if I could.’’ 

She did what she could, closed the shutters, 
at the risk of stifling, and then fought and 
slapped the enemy as best she could. Sis 
and the baby were both soon crying from 
their bites and Bub awoke and added his 
voice to the general howl. 

Mrs Hull undressed the other children and 
put them to bed, and undressing herself lay 
down by the baby and waved her handker- 
chief to keep off the mosquitoes, thinking 
longingly of her cool, airy bedroom at home, 
with its pink netting at the windows. It was 
a long, weary hour before the children were 
all asleep and she had time to realize a great 
deal of headache and feel quite worried for 
fear something had happened to Mr Hull, 
when at last he came in. 

‘*Phew!’’ he puffed, ‘‘hot’s no name for 
this room! What’s the shutter closed for?’’ 

‘**‘To keep out the musquitoes. They’ve 
about gnawed us to death already!’’ 

‘*You should a put out the light and they 
wouldn’t come in so much.’’ 

‘I couldn’t reach and I didn’t know how 
to do it anyway.’’ Mr Hull turned down the 
gas and flung open the shutters. 

‘*‘T vow I’m tired,’’ he ejaculated, as he re- 
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tired to rest and was snoring almost as soon 
as his head touched the pillow, but it was 
midnight before the throbbing in her head 
would allow his wife to sleep. 

‘*There’s one good thing,’’ thought the poor 
woman, just before she dropped off, ‘‘I 
haven’t got to get up and get my own break- 
fast, but can lie abed as long as I please. I 
do hope the children will sleep late.’’ 

Alas! for the vanity of human expectations. 
With the first streak of daylight, a swarm of 
files came im at the open window and buzzed 
in the faces of the sleepers, awaking Mr and 
Mrs Hull at once, though the children dozed 
uneasily on. 

‘*Hang these flies!’’ burst out Mr Hull. ‘‘I 
ain’t goin’ to lay here and be chawed to 
death! I shall git up.’’ 

He rose and dressed, closed the shutters at 
the request of his wife, thus partially darken- 
ing the room, then went downstairs, where 
he found no one but the servants, who were 
cleaning the halls, so went out to see what he 
might on the streets. Mrs Hull kept her place 
by the baby and fought the flies so the little 
one might sleep. The painin her head had 
subsided, but her head felt tired and heavy 
from long continued overdoing and lack of 
sleep. After a while she rose and dressed, 
that she might be ready to dress the children 
when they awoke. Bub was the first to open 
his eyes and just as she had him dressed, the 


breakfast bell rang loudly and Mr Hull 
came in. 
‘*Breakfast’s ready, Lorany,’’ he said. 


‘*Let’s vou and 1 and Bub go down and eat 
while Sis and the baby are asleep.’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Mrs Hull, wbo had no desire to 
furnish diversion for the dining room again, 
‘*vou and Bub go down. When Sis is up, she 
and I will go while you stay with the baby.’’ 

A full bour passed before they came _ back. 
**Starved to death, Lorany?’’ asked Mr Hull. 
‘I thought to goodness I should starve be- 
fore I got any breakfast.’’ The family was 
finally breakfasted and now the day was be 
fore them for pleasure. 

‘Tf I only had old Dolly and the spring- 
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About Change of Life. 








‘‘T.suffered for eight years and could 
find no permanent relief until one year 
ago. My trouble was Change of Life. 
I tried Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound, and relief came almost im- 
mediately. Ihave taken two bottles of 
the Vegetable Com- 

pound, three 
boxes of Pills 
and have also 
used the Sana- 
tive Wash, 
and must 
say, I have 
never had 
anything 
helpso 
much, I 
have better health 
than I ever had in 
I feel like a new person, per- 










my life. 
fectly strong. I give the Compound 


all the credit. I have recommended it 
to several of my friends who are using 
it with like results. It has cured me 
of several female diseases. I would not 
do without Mrs. Pinkham’s remedies 
for anything. There is no need of so 
much female suffering. Her remedies 
are a sure cure.”—Mnrs. ELLA KRINER, 
Knightstown, Henry Co., Ind. 
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Mr Hull. 
‘*Perhaps you could hire a team _ reasona- 
ble,’’ suggested his wife and he went out ac- 


cordingly and visited several livery stables. 

‘*Tt’s no use, Lorany,’’ he said when he 
came back. ‘‘The cheapest thing I could git 
is a dollar an bour.’’ 

‘*\ dollar an hour!’’ gasped Mrs Hull. ‘‘I 
hope you didn’t hire one.’’ 

‘‘Wal, I ruther guess not! 
walkin’ a piece. I’ll carry the baby.’ 

It was a hot morning, dusty and _ sultry. 
Mrs Hull had taken no parasol from home 
and the sun beat mercilessly intu her face, 
which her little bonnet failed to protect in 
the least. 

‘*Pity you hadn’t taken your big hat along 
or your slat sunbunnit,’’ said Mr Hull. ‘* That 
bunnit don’t do any good.’’ 

‘T seem to see myself walking this street in 
my old big hat, or my slat sunbonnet!’’ re- 
torted Mrs Hull. 

Mr Hull’s arms soon ached with the unac- 
customed weight of the baby and coming to 
a little park they all sat down in the shade 
to rest. The children Jed the baby up and 
down the walks for a while, till she was tired 
and cross. 

‘*TIt’s time for her nap,’’ said Mrs Hull. 
‘*Let’s go back to the hotel and I’ll get her 
to sleep while you go walking with Sis and 
Bub.’’ The arrangement was carried into 
effect and Mrs Hull, lying down by the baby, 
had the first restful sleep she had kuown 
since the day she began to prepare for her 
outing, until the others came in about noon 
and wakened them*both. Mr Hull was carry- 
ing his cout over his arm and the children 
were sweaty and cross, their faces and hands 
sticky and dirty to the last degree, for their 
father had treated them to candy. 

‘*Alanson Hull!’’ ejaculated his wife, when 
she saw the sticky ruin wrought upon their 
clothes, ‘‘haven’t I told you over and over 
again never to give the children candy when 


We'll go oust 


they was dressed up!”’ 

‘* *T was the only way I could keep ’em 
quiet on the street,’’ he protested. ‘‘They 
was both cross as young bears.’’ Mrs Hull 
took them in hand and in due season had 
Bub ready to go down to dinner with his 
father, while she cieaned up Sis. She had 
learned that this was the most satisfactory 
way to take their meals, for as a family par- 
ty they were quite too conspicuous. In fact, 
Mrs Hull was learning several things; her 
horizon had perceptibly widened. 

The afternoon was aitogether too warm for 
walking and the time rather dragged on their 
hands, though they tried to keep up the fic- 
tion that they were pleasuring and sat on the 
upper piazza watching the passers-by in the 
street below. 

In the evening they attended the opera, 
which was a totai disappointment to them 
all. It was hard dragging the little ones back 
the long way to the hotel after 11 o’clock, 
they were so sleepy and lifeless. ‘‘I wish I 
hadn’t gone,’’ whined Sis. 

‘*Guess you don’t wish so any more’n J 
do,’’ said Mr Hull. ‘‘Hanged if I ever got so 
little for the money! I’d better throwed it 
into the fire. Why! I'd even ruther hear 
Charity Garland sing Balerma and you know 
I was never very fond of her singin’.’’ 


‘*T’m tireder than I’ve been a night all 
summer. This baby’s monstrous heavy,’’ 
groaned Mr Huil. By the time the three 


child:en were put to bed Mrs Hull was ready 
to own to herself that she was never so tired 
after a day’s work washing. She was even 
too tired to pay much heed to the mosquitoes, 
which flocked in again, or to mind the un- 
comfortable heat, but the early morning flies 
woke her and she felt a positive elation at 
her first thought, ‘‘We’re going 
home to-day!’’ Home never seemed so dear 
and pleasant before. 

The train left at 8, so they ate a hurried 
breakfast as soon as they could get it at the 
hands of tne dilatory waiter, Mr Hull went 
to the office and settled their bill, the carriage 
was at the door and without any tears they 
said good-bye to the Franklin house. Home 
was a mcre desirable place to stay in, after 
all, and the car ride that 


conscious 


morning would be 


board here, we could all go out ridin’,’’ said ~ 
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pleasant beeause it was carrying them there. 

At a junction about halfway home they 
had to wait two hours. It was a dull little 
place, there were few others to wait, the day 
was hot and the time dragged. The children 
ran about the platform and were more easy 
and happy than when in the city and their 


mother felt thankful that they were out of 
the reach of so wany critical eyes, their 
clothes were so dirty and their poor little 


faces disfigured by mosquito bites, which they 
would persist in scratching at the most inop- 
portune moments. Mr Hull lay down on a 
bench and snored, the baby finally went to 
sleep in her mother’s lap, while the tired wom- 
an nodded above her in sheer weariness. 
By and by she was conscious that the baby 
was awake, the other children had come to 
take her walking with them and as ina dream 
she heard her husband say, ‘*‘ Now you just lie 
down here, Lorany, and git a nap yourself.’’ 
He pulled off his coat, rolled it up and put 
it under her head. 

‘*How good you are, Alanson!’’ she said, 
when she woke after a half hour’s restful 
sleep and saw him sitting patiently by her 
keeping off the flies. ‘‘Where are the chil- 
dren?’’ 

‘*They’re at piav out here in the 
can see ’em with one eye, while I 
the flies with t’other.’’ 

‘*Such a delicious sleep as I’ve 
on this hard bench! Well, our 
about over.”’ 

‘*Yes, it is, Lorany, and I’ve ben a’thinkin’ 
it over and it don’t pay.’’ 

‘*That’s so, Alanson, it doesn’t. I was 
foolish to try to take it so, but I’ve learned 
something this trip.’’ 

**It’s cost us somethin’, too; twenty dollars 
or more, besides the wear and tear. But 
never mind! We’Jl go home now and get 
rested and settled in our minds and by and 
by when it comes cooler, we’ll take old Doll 
and the springbeard and all go out to Jonas’s 
and have a real good time!”’ 

And Alanson Hull absolutely bent over 
and kissed his wife, but there was no one in 
sight but the ticket agent, and he was dis- 
creetly looking the other way. 
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watch for 
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Tom Phelan’s Haunted Barn. 
SAM WALTER FOSS. 





See that ol’ barn jest over there that’s so tip- 
ped-up an’ canted, 

That kinder tumble-down affair?—Wall, that 
ol’ barn is han’ted. 

That used to be Tom Phelan’s barn, who died 
in eighty-seven, 

Who tried his best for sixty year to fit himself 
for heaven. 


Tom said all kinds er piety was nothin’ but 
pretences 

Onless yer mortified yer nride an’ kep’ down 
yer expenses; 

The way, he said, to git to heaven was not 
by livin’ gayly— 

But you mus’ clothe yer back in rags an’ 
scrimp yer stomach daily. 


He said that he could dress himself three year 
for twenty dollars, 

By jest renouncin’ stockin’s, shoes an’ under 
clo’es an’ éollars, 

An’ wearin’ meal-bag pantaloons—for they 
wore jest like iron— 

Were jest as good as any dood’s, an’ easier to 
try on. 


So in one corner of his barn he rigged a place 
to stay there, 

An’ in col’ winter nights he slep’ ail covered 
up with hay there; 

An’ if his feet got very col’ a-sleepin’ on his 
mow there, 

W’y he’d crawl out a little while an’ warm 
"em on bis cow there. 


He had an’ ol’ tin-b’iler stove he uster cook 
his meal on, 

An’ one pertater twice a day (he et it with 
the peel on) ; 

He had an apple once a week, an’ once when 
very sinful 

He a : pan of Johnnycake an ’et a half a 
tinful. 


An’ jest to save his candle light he went to 
bed at seven— 

An’ one night he awoke surprized an’ found 
himself in heaven. 

He’d changed his barn an’ his ol’ cow, tied 
to her rattlin’ stanchion, 












For a gran’ home in Paradise an’ a celestia 
mansion. 

But up there in his robes of white, amid 
celéstial toons there, 

He mourned his bedtick overcoat an’ meal-bag 
pantaloons there; 

The furnishings were far too 
eries too extensive; 

All the upholstery an’ sich he thought was too 

expensive. 


rich, the drap- 


An’ all the time he walked the streets he 
skurce could keep from ravin’ 

About the great extravagance of all that gold- 
en pavin’. 

The jasper an’ the tonaz walls he thought too 
great expense there— 

’Twould serve the purpose jest as well—a 
good barbed-wire fence there. 


One day he went to Gabriel in very great con- 
sarn there, 

To try to get permission for to build a wood- 
en barn there; 

When Gabriel refused pint-blank, his angry 
soul did steer ag’in 

Back to this tumble-down ol’ barn an’ went to 
livin’ here ag’in. 

An’ here at midnight, .ev’ry night, the ghost 
of ol’ Tom Phelan 

Gits out its ol’ tin-b’iler 
ghostly meal on; 

An’ people say who hear his sighs an’ awful 
sobs an’ moanin’: 

‘*‘For Gabriel’s extravagance Tom Phelan’s 
ghost is groanin’. ’ 


stove to cook its 


ncsessciaeiellaiiieecwaesib 
‘*Gracious, Jack! What immense shirt studs 
you wear.’”’ 
‘*‘Well, you know how buttonholes act. 
I’m going to keep up with them if it takes a 
dinner plate.’’ 











mother who wit 
her mantle de. 
fended the body 
ofher child from 
the ravenous 
birds of prey is 
a perfect type of 
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all times and 
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i To protect 
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from harm is the 

overwhelming 
instinct of moth. 
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Modern moth 
ers are coming ta 
understand thai 
the best protec 
tion they can 

i - their chil. 
=p» ) ‘ ren against the 
preying acci. 
dents of life is to transmit to them am 
abundance of natural health and hardihood. 
But a mother cannot confer health and 
strength upon her offspring unless she has 
it in some measure herself. 

Prospective mothers should know that 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is a sci- 
entific medicine, which gives perfect health 
and strength to the special organs con- 
cerned in motherhood. 

Taken early during the expectant time, it 
makes the coming of baby entirely safe and 
nearly painiess. It insures cheerfulness 
and recuperative energy to the mother and 
constitutional vigor to the child. 

It is the only perfect and positive specific 
for all weaknesses and diseases of the femi- 
nine organism. 

Mrs. F. E. Forgey, of Carns, Keyapaha Co,, 
Neb., writes: ‘‘I write to you again concerning 
my daugther, Mrs. D. Billings. She has taken 
two bottles of ‘Favorite Prescription.’ She 
thinks the medicine did her a world of good. 
She was confined the 15th of February. Was sick 
but a short time and has a 10 pound daughter. 
Got along nicely afterward. Looks good, com- 
plexion looks clear, and she says she never fell 
so wel. 








Absolutely cured, Never toreturn. 
A Boon tosufferers, Acts like magic. 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
men OT-E.M.Botct, Box 590, Augusta,Me. 
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Which Road Would You Take ? 


If you could go bac k to ‘to the fork of the road, 

Back the long miles you have carried your 
—— 

ack to the place where you had to decide 

y this way or that through your life to 
abide; 

Back to the sorrow, back to the care; 

Back to the place where the future was fair; 

If you were there now a decision to make, 
pilgrim of sorrow, which road would 
take? 


I 
I 


> 
> 
2 
2 


you 


Then after yvou’d traveled the other long track, 

Suppose that again to the fork you went 
back, 

After you found that its promises fair 

Were but a delusion that led to a snare; 

That the road you first traveled witn sighs 
and unrest, 

Tho’ dreary and rough, was most graciously 
blest 

With balm for each bruise 
each ache, 


and a charm for 


O, pilgrim of sorrow, what road would you 
take? 
[George Macdonald. 
eT — 
A New Way of Churnins. 
S..<. 2. 


Most housekeepers have a glass whip churn 
—oue of those patent affairs with weights and 
measures marked on the side—an invaluable 
thing for those who make dainty desserts. 
But there is another use for it which I dis- 
covered last summer, to the great saving of 
my time and wy strength. 

My brother gave me a beautiful Jersey 
cow, and while delighted at the prospect of 
having plenty of milk and plenty of ice 
cream, I was in despair at tne thought of the 
churning. I could not put this task on the 
cook, who was already over-burdened, and I 
foresaw hours of back-breaking labor ahead 
for somebovdy—in all probability, myself. 

‘I won’t do it,’’ Isaid to my own heart, 
with a retrospective glance at a past summer 
during which we had kept a cow and I had 
lived in a plague of flies and a buttermilk 
scented atmosphere that made the summera 
sort of nightimare to me. Having decided 
what I would not do, I at once discovered the 
thing that I could and wculd do. I thought 
of that little expensive whip churn, so seldom 
used. Why couldn’t I put the cream into 
that, set it on a chair, seat myself on another 
chair and churn with as much ease as I would 


whip cream for a charlotte russe? I could 
try at least 
I saved my surplus cream until the churn 


was nearly full (rather too full, in fact, for 
I remember that I had to take out some of the 
cream after churning a few seconds) ; as soon 
as it was ‘‘turned’’ I put in the little perforat- 
ed dasher with the hollow handle, and began 
the task of churning. It was like baby play, 
and the nurse, the and all the children 
gathered around to watch mamma’s new way 


COOK 


of making butter. The cover of the whip- 
churn fitted tightly, and there was no 
splashing of sour buttermilk over hands, 
face, clothes aud floor. It was the neatest, 
easiest churning imaginable, and in far 
less time than it takes me to write this ar- 


ticle I had nearly three-quarters of a pound 
of golden Jersey butter and about four table- 
spoonfuls of creamy buttermilk. The cow is 
a genuine patrician, a registered animal, and 
the cream is so rich in butter-making princi- 
ples that a few motions of the dasher converts 
it into a solid butter. All summer 
long we churned in this fashion, making each 
time from one-half to three-fourths of a pound 
of delicious butter. Frequently the butter 
would come in five minutes. In cold weather 
of course, it would be longer. Thereis none 
of the mess and drudgery that usually ac- 
company churning day; no heavy churn to 
lift and wash and scald and air. The little 


mass of 
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glass churn is as easily washed as a tumbler 


and from a sanitary point of view is an ideal 
churning vessel. <A slender stick run down 


the handle of the dasher and hot soda water 
poured into it cleanses it perfectiy, and I felt 
that my butter was as free from germs 
ter could be. 

One day I lent the whip churn to a neighbor 
and churned in a glass jar, a common 
preserve jar with a screw top. I found this a 
good substitute. You can sit in a rocking 
chair and shake the jar to and fro or up and 
down with great benefit #o the muscles of 
yourarms. This wasthe way, you remember, 
that Doctor Antonio made butter for Lucy in 
Ruffini’s delightful novel. 

Ot course this method does not 
case of the housewife who has three or four 
cows, who makes butter to sell and who 
wants gallons of buttermilk and pounds of 
butter every time she churns; but it may 
heip someone who, like myself, churns on a 
smull scale, and is grateful for any suggestion 
that lightens her labors. 


as but- 


meet the 





Mrs Wells’s Bread-Raiser. 


MRS GEORGE E. WELLS. 





Iam glad there is at least one woman 
(Mary J. B.) besides myself who appreciates a 
bread-raiser, and would include it among her 
kitchen conveniences. For the benefit of A. 
R. M. and others like her who do not know 
what is meant by a bread-raiser, I would like 
to tell how mine is made. On the opposite 
side of the kitchen from the stove, I have a 
shelf large enough to hold as many loaves of 
bread as are made at one time, putup ata 
convenient hight, which is 57 inches from the 
floor in my case, as Iam tall. This is fitted 
with atin cover one inch smaller each way 
than the shelf and five inches deep, having its 
edges heavily wired. A handle is put onto 
the side or end, whichever way the 
to be raised. A cord attached to the handle 
and passed over a pulley in the ceiling facili- 
tates the raising and lowering of the cover. 
If desired, the shelf may be hinged to the wall 
and Jet down when not inuse. Put your 
loaves of bread under this cover, and they 
will not dry on the top unless the atmosphere 
of the room is very dry, when a saucer of 
boiling water set under the cover a few min- 
utes will remedy the matter. Now, hang a 
thermometer beside the raiser and you are 
master of the situation. You can keep your 
bread at any temperature you please. This 
shelf also affords a good place to raise bread 
over night. I also have a bread kneader 
which I will describe if desired. I know 
would all fallin love with it, if you 
see how thoroughly and easily it 
to knead a batch of bread. I have made as 
many as 18 loaves at one time with it. Anothe 
convenience that ought to bein every kitchen is 
a ventilator 1n the ceiling opening intoa well- 
ventilated attic, or a shaft that leads directly 
out of doors. Let us avail ourselves of every- 
thing that will save our strength and preserve 
our health. 


cover is 


you 
eould 


enables one 
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In Planning a Picnic Lunch it is not so nec- 
essary to havea great variety as it is that there 
should be plenty of everything and that the 
food be packed daintily. Sandwiches, of 
course, form an important part of the picnic 
luncheon, and most persons prefer sandwiches 








‘loaves. 
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made from eenuat: meats, since they are 
easier to handle when fingers have to take the 
place of forks and knives. The bread should 
be at least one day old, that it may be thin- 
ly sliced and any meat, such as ham, chicken 
or tongue, may be used; afew sandwiches 
made of cheese pounded to a paste, with but- 
ter and seasoning, will find favor with che 
men. It is best not to include anything that 
will crush easily, and for this reason pie 
should be omitted from the picnic list. Cake 
will keep in perfect condition if packed ina 
box by itself, with tissue paper about’ the 
Meat should be sliced thin and piled 
on a plate, ove. which an old napkin rung 
out in cold wateris placed. Coffee and tea 
should be made double strength and put up 
in bottles without the addition of water, 
which can be added when lunch time arrives. 
Lemon juice should be sweetened and put up 
in the same way. Aithough there are several 
kinds of picnic hampers to be had in the mar- 
ket, stout paper boxes answer every purpose 
and may be destroyed when empty. Buy a 
roll of parafiue paper, costing about 10 cents 
for 20 sheets, and this will not only keep the 
food in good condition but give an appetizing 
appearance to the Iunch. Wrap the sand- 
wiches in parcels of two and fit them neatly 
side by side. Puck the cake in one box, fruit 
and extras in another and any articles that 
have strong odors should be wrapped in 
double thicknesses of paper and placed in a 
box by themselves. 





Oven-Dried Fruit.—How many ofthe read- 
ers have tried drying cherries to use instead 
of raisins in cake? mt hey are an excellent 
substitute. Remove the pits and lay upon a 
plate. Sprinkle sugar over them and set in’ 
the oven to dry. Do not allow them to get 


too hot. Plums, peaches, apples and other 
fruit may be dried in the oven with better 
success than in the sun. The oven doors 
should not be closed while the fruit is dry- 


ing.—[Elizabeth T. Shepard. 
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SILK LACE 


Novel and Pretty Silk Lace. 
JENNIE C. KRATT. 

The pattern illustrated is of 
ribbon, satin on both sides. The wheels are 
crocheted of biue ewbroidery silk. Take two 
pieces of ribbon, fold and cross them as in 
illustration and sew on underside. Each in- 
ner side of the square should measure about 
an inch. 

For Wheel—Wind the silk ona lead pencil 
thirty times, slip off, over it work ones c, ch 
five, forty tr c in same, join with one sc, *ch six, 
miss two,cnes c in next, repeat from * around 
wheel, join and cut the thread. Plaee the wheel 
in the center of open square and fasten to the 

‘four sides with afew stitches on the under- 
side, or it can be caught when crocheting the 
ch six around the wheel. The wheels for the 
scallop are made in the same way and fasten 
together. 

For the upper wheels, wind on a pencil as 
before, ch five, twenty-hve trecin center, ch 
two, eighteen d c in same, join to ch five, *ch 
six, miss two, one sc in next, repeat from * 
around the wheel, join and cut the thread, 
fasten the wider of the wheel to the ribbon. 

For Heading—One 1 tre (long treble 
crochet, thread over three times) on the first 
corner where the ribbon is folded, one trcin 
same, one dcin same, *ch three, one lItre 
on next corner of same fold, one tre in 
same, one d cin same, ch four, one dec in 
same, one tr c in same, one 1ltrcin same, ch 
seven, tone scinch six of wheel, ch four, 
one scin next, repeat from ft over the five 
center, ch six of wheel, ch seven, one 1 tr c 
on corner where ribbon is foldea, one tre in 
same, one dc in same, repeat across the row 
as from * above. 

Second Row—One dcintre, ch two, miss 
two, one dc in next, continue across. 

Third Row—One d c, ch two, one dc under 
ch two, ch two, continue across. 

nisiigaeilaiaaasaationaaes 


Mulberries Preserved.—Take 4 lbs mulber- 
ries, 43 lbs sugar and 1 qt mulberry juice. Put 
1 lb of the berries and 1 gill water in a por- 
celain-lined kettle, simmer gently until mul- 
berries are soft, then strain through a fine 
sieve and press through all the juice. To this 
juice add the sugar; boil and skim and add 
the mulberries and simmer gently for 15 min- 
utes. Then stand aside over night to cool. 
In the morning, if the syrup has not jellied 
boil again for 15 minutes, being very careful 
not to break the mulberries. Put into jars or 
tumblers; stand aside to cool and seal with 
white paper.—{Mrs Rorer. 


narrow pink 


Don’t shear your pet dog this summer un- 
der the impression that he will be better off. 
The bodily heat is more bearable than that 
from the sun on the bare skin, to say nothing 
of the flies and other insects that makea 
sheared dog so uncomfortable. Take a 
medium-sized comb and once a day at least 
spend a minute in combing out all the dead 
and loose hairs that make him so itchy and 
uncomfortable. Don’t put, insect powder on 
him, either, but rubin the skin a little good 
perfumery, with a mild yet lasting scent, and 


you will be surprised to see that the fleas will 
gradually leave him. 


???.—A correspondent told about making 
portieres out of old silk pieces cut like rags 
for a carpet and wove. How wide shall we 
cut them? Do you make any difference in 
width where silks*°are thinner than others? 
Can bias pieces be used? How many pounds 
does it take for one portiere? Do you use 
different colors hit or miss?—[A Farmer’s 
Wife. 

Who can send for publication in these col- 
—_ a good recipe for sticky flypaper?—| Mrs 
a. G. 


A Fair Equivalent.—How often do we take 
our spades and go back into the woods on 
some predatory expedition. If we do not rob 
the woods we certainly take something from 
every lover of beauty who passes through 
them. And how easy it would be to carry a 
bulb or cutting or plant along with us, and 
leave it in the place of the one we take away. 
Most of usehave something in our gardens 
which would be benetited by division. 
Perhaps it is a clump of auratum lilies whose 
bulbs have increased until they have grown 
root-bound and can only send up a colony of 
half-starved blossoms. Possibly it is a mass 
of hardy pinks, or a cluster of iris, or a bed 
of day lilies or lilies of the valley, or some- 
thing else equally fair and desirable. We can 
take them up and divide them so that they 
will give us larger beds and better blossoms, 
and still leave us a generous donation for our 
woods fund. And what rare pleasures and 
satisfaction ‘vill be derived from its appro- 
priation! An auratum lily for the lonely 
glade which belongs to the partridge and her- 
mit thrush; lilies of the valley and forget-me- 
nots for the spring which bubbles up in the 
midst of the woods,and a clump of tiger lilies 
forthe background; an azalea mollis for the 
bare hillside; and irises and ynecas and 
narcissus for the silent glens and the grassy 
banks of the valley streams. How easy it 
wonld be to scatter the bulbs and cuttings and 
plants along our walks, and what a magnif- 
icent return they would make! <A few placed 
here and there would soon increase beyond 
computation. And every year would add to 
their strength and beauty, and every lonely 
wayfarer through the forest would return 
home with fresh impulses in his brain, anda 
new love for the fair and the beautiful in his 
heart.—{ Frank H. Sweet. 


Old Furniture.—If prepared shellac is used 
on the woodwork of old furniture, it will 
give better satisfaction than varnish. If var- 
nish cracks, it is an indication that it was not 
made thin enough before using; add more 
spirits of turpentine to thin it.—[Aunt Har- 
riet. 


TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


A Hydra-Headed Evil.—¥. H. Richardson, 
let us discuss, till dog days are over, why so 
many young girls are good and dutiful 
daughters amid the manifold temptations of 
these fin de siecle days. That many go astray 
is a deplorable fact. The temptation that is 
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set in their way—not by their own sex~is a 
theme that needs our prayers, aye, and our 
most earnest efforts to correct this hydra-head- 
ed evil.—-[ Aunt Violet. 


How to ‘‘Have a Hand.’’— Does Priscilla con- 
sider her description an ideal picture of farm 
life? If there is anything ideal inthe thought 
of three grown-up daugliters milking 12 cows, 
I fail to see it. What part of the work does 
the father do? No woman who has any re- 
spect for nerself will take a man’s place upon 
the farm. Itis not a woman’s business to 
milk cows, and the man who allows his 
daughters to do so is not worthy to be a fa- 
ther. Jiggersby, do we understand that the 
hired man does not rise until after the farmer 
does, and that even then he has to be called? 
I feel quite sure that he does not live in Con- 
necticut, or. at least not in Hartford 
county. Twoor three hours’ thorough airing 
is sufficient for any bed (unless it be of feath- 
ers, and certainly no one who had any regard 
for the laws of health would sleep upon feath- 
ers, in this enlightened age) and there is little 
excuse for leaving beds unmade until the after- 
noon. A. Wetmore deserves a vote of thanks 
for the words in defense of women. No won- 
der the farmer is looked upon with contempt 
hy those who pass and see his wife and 
daughter at work in the tobacco lot or the 
haytield! Fortunately, the number of such 
scenes is decreasing. Twenty-three, there are 
two sides to the question of woman’s influence 
with regard to the liquor traftic. lo not for- 
get that there are, unfortunately, women as 
degraded and as much given to drink as men. 
The votes of such creatures wouid not aid the 
cause of temperance. I do not agree with A 
Stranger regarding women in politics. Not 
that women are not capable of voting, but is 
it necessary? Joes not our government hold 
a high place in comparison with that of other 
countries? And vet it has been formed and up- 
held by men. Men do not interfere with our 
household duties. If we take eyual rights 
with them in politics, we shall then have 
entered every field of their labor, but they 
will never try to usurp our rights. They will 
always consider us as better able to look after 
our household affairs than they are. Women 
have been admitted to all professions formerly 
occupied by men. Should not this be sufficient? 
If 1t were merely a question of voting, their 
appeais might be worthy of consideration, 
but if they are once allowed to _ vote, 
the next thing will be an- attempt 
to hold all the important public offices. 
There are so many fields of work open 
to women, that are and always will be 
closed to men! But the women of to-day, ora 
part of them, are not satistied with this. Men 
do not interfere with the duties of the home, 
yet they help to support it, but women are not 
willing to help support the government unless 
they ean manage it, too. The principal of a 
well-known seminary once said in his address 
to a graduating class of young girls, ‘‘I hope 
you will never live to see the day when wom- 
an shall be man’s equal, instead of being (as 
she is, and always has been) his superior.’’ 
Let woman devote herself to the training and 
education of her family, to the bettering of 
her home, or to the duties of her profession if 
she has one, anid to the elevating of her sex, 
and she will find many ways in which to 
‘‘have a hand’’ in the government of her 
country, by her influence.—{ Freshy. 


‘¢An Insult to Every American Woman.’’— 
The clause in the constitution prohibiting 
woman suffrage is as foreign and barbaric 
to the present development of humanity as if 
written in the dark ages of royal tyranny. It 
is a standing insult to every American wom- 
an who respects her own character, and ua 
painful reproach upon the honor of the nation 
in its attitude towards its fair citizens. Why 
should we tolerate this deformity of American 
doctrine? The unmanly sophistry of its oppo- 
nents in introducing physical objections in 
what 1s purely a matter ot intellectis ‘‘darning 
cobwepbs,’’ indeed. But, it is said some of its 
strongest opponents are women, and that our 
best women would not goto the polls if they 
could vote. I hope this is not true, and would 
like to see our women Tablers refute it, or 
give reasons why they ‘‘would not vote if 
they could.’”’ I -cannot believe that our 
‘*hest’’ women are so indifferent to the dis- 
tress of the times and the vital importance of 
their direct influence as to reserve their pow- 
er under a false sense of delicacy. As all of 
woman’s hopes and happiness is centered in 
the home, she should be the foremost to ask 
and obtain that power which best conserves 
and increases the desirable conditions of 
home life. That power lies in the exercise of 
the ballot. I trust that the day is not far dis- 
tant when woman’s rights shall take its 
place beside the other dusty legends of pro- 





Until this is done we 
cannot boast of being a civilized and Chris- 
tianized peuple, for no nation can claim to be 
so until it has exhausted its resources for its 


gressive . development. 


highest development. And woman suffrage is 
now the magical resource of the Aladdin 
pation of the world!—[{The Hired Man. 


An Outburst of Gratitude.—i was much 
pleased with those patriotic expressions on 
the cover of your valuable journal, and the 
lines of Emerson. How thankful I feel 
that I live in a free country. The jubilee 
performance of our cousins across the great 
water was to me perfectly sickening. [Lama 
retired farmer and sometimes practice with 
the pen. I take much pleasure in perusing 
your admirable weekly, to which I have been 
a subscriber for years and hope to be to the 
end of my days. These lines, inspired by the 
memory of our Revolutionary heroes, I offer 
as part of my contribution to the Table Talk: 

Let gratitude our bosom fill— 

Let deeds of valor still inspire; 

And in the children’s hearts instill 

A portion of their father’s firs. 


While we, on this time honored day 
Would unto Freedom tribute bring; 
Let nothing in our conscience say 
We offered an unworthy thing. 
—(J. E. Redman. 


Charitable Janie.—I am a farmer’s daughter 
and a spinster and have been very much in- 
terested in the Table Talk for a long time. 
Evangeline wished to know if the Tablers 
thought it a man’s duty to lay open his past 
life to his wife. It seems to me it would de- 

end very much on what kind of wife a man 
iad. There are some of us, however humble 
a man was in confessing a wrong, who would 
never feel the same trust in him again. I 
think a real womanly woman, who really 
loved her husband, should he humble himself 
to reveal a past that was far from spotless, 
would sympathize with and love him the 
more, and it seems as ifa really manly man 
would not want to keep a thing of that kind 
from his wife. But I know there are some of 
us who are very narrow-minded, and think 
we have never yielded to temptation our- 
selves, when we really have never been tempt- 
ed; had we been placed the same as thuse we 
judge, we would have been ten times worse 
than they.—[ Janie. 





The Girl of Sixteen.—Mr Richardson, one 
hundred years ago there were strict laws re- 
garding profanity and the use of tobacco and 
whisky, and one hundred years ago there 
were not so many people in this country to 
swear as there are now. Ido notsay that girls 
of 16 should have beaux, but when you say 
they should not, it shows lack of confidence 
in your own sex. If the girls are ever to be 
trusted with gentlemen, why not at 16 as well 
as at 25? aAndas to being at the ball and 
theater at 16, she has just as much right to 
be there then as she has at 25, 50 or 100. Let 
balls and theaters and beaux be forbidden by 
law to everybody and the girl of 16 will have 
no desire to be there. They always walk in 
the footsteps of their elders, and if they in- 
dulge in such things you need expect nothing 
else from the girl of 16. The reason that girls 
of 16 did not go to balls and theaters a hun- 
dred years ago is that there were none to go 
to. Lam only 17, but, ‘‘thank goodness,’’ I 
study something else instead of beaux. Most 
of them are not worthy the thoughts bestowed 
upon them by the girls. Let Mr Richardson 
reform his own sex first in the laws of moral- 
ity and decency and then he and ali his fol- 
lowers may preach to the girls. I will say 
to M. H. Ginter, the Bible says, ‘‘Man is 
the head of the woman,’’ and it also says, 
‘*Wives submit yourselves unto your hus- 
bands.’’ The marriage vow binds them to 
obedience and if they keep that they must 
vote just as their husbands tell them, so wnat 
does it all amount to? Nothing, except more 
work and woman's degradation.—| Positive. 





Woman’s Work.—The Farmer Boy whose 
blood boils at the thought that his mother and 
sister were classed with idiots, and Indians 
does not understand the classification or he 
would not get so ‘‘riled.’’ It means that they 
are simply non-voters and not that they have 
a lack of knowledge. If aman does not love 
his wife enough to vote the way she wants 
him to, can she change his mind after she 
can vote? I can’t see why a girl does not earn 
just as much asaman onafarm. She be- 
gins work in the morning first and quits last 
at night. Just hire a man to do her work and 
see if he does not growl for higher wages 
than the man in the field. The work may not 
be so heavy, but it is more tedious, irksome, 
and unhealthful. How a man could get any 


pleasure out of a wife that was not as well 
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educated and as well read as he, is beyond 
my comprehension. For my part I waasta 
wife who is thoroughly up to date in politics 
and all] the leading questions of the day. I 
never saw a well educated woman in my life 
that was a poor housekeeper, but I have seen 
numerous uneducated women that were very 
poor housekeepers. I wonder how many five- 
dollar bills J. L. Hersey’s wife has to change. 
If a woman is reading, is she dawdling any 
more than a@ man would be? Hersey must 
be a coward or he must be ashamed of 
what he has written not to answer any of the 
attacks made upon him.—/F. A. Shoemaker. 
i ccemllaliiieiine 

An old lawyer in Paris had instructed his 
client to weep every time he struck the desk 
with his hand, but forgot and struck the desk 
at the wrong moment. She promptly fell to 
sobbing and crying. 

‘*What is the matter with you?’’ asked the 
judge. 

‘‘Well, he told me to cry as often as he 
struck the table.’’ 

‘*Gentlemen of the jury;’’ cried the un- 
abashed lawyer, ‘‘iet me ask you how you 
can reconcile the idea of crime in conjunction 
with such candor and simplicity?’’ 

Teacher: How many divisions of mankind 
are there? 

Bobby: My pa says it is divided into the 
people who earn a living without getting it, 
and those who get a living without earning it. 





‘*How still they are,’’ remarked Mrs Fogg, 
apropos of the young couple in the next room. 

‘‘Yes,’’ replied Mr F., ‘‘it reminds me of 
my army days. It was always wonderfully 
quiet just previous to an engagement.’’ 

Mrs Isaacstein (engaging servant) : 
you haven’t a young man? 

Bridget: Oh, no, mum, he’s nearly fifty. 


I hope 
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A Bathing Suit. 





If you are going to the seashore this sum- 
mer, you will surely want a becoming and 
pretty bathing 
suit. The model 
here pictured is 
eusily made at 
home from any of 
the popuiar mate- 
rials, such as flan- 
nel, serge or bril- 
liantine. Navy 
blue brilliantine 
was used for this 
design, the _ full 
blouse beiug cut 
in one with the 
loose trousers. A 
row of gathers con- 
fines the fullness at 
the waist line. A 
big sailor collar of 
white flannel, trim- 
med with a full 
ruffie of the suit 
material, forms a 
. very becoming ad- 

No 20,914. Lady’s bathing dition to the toi- 
suit. let. A plain shield 

Sizes 32 to 44 inches bust piece of the flannel 
measure. fills up the opening 
between the points of the collar. The clos- 
ing is made with buttons and buttonholes in 
the center front. Elastic bands are run in 
the bottom of the trousers to make them fit 
snugly just above or below the knees, as pre- 
ferred. The dainty skirt which completes 
this suit is made with a slightly gored front 
and gathered sides and back. It is sewed 
onto a belt of white flannel and trimmed just 
above the hem with a band of the same ma- 
terial. P-.ice 10c, at this office. 
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They have visiting them at the Nelsons’ a Mrs. Duckworth 


from Kentucky, who used to be a great sufferer from constipation, 


She says she used to suffer greatly with headache too, due, no doubt, 


to indigestion and constipation, and tried every kind of remedy, but 


could find no relief until she began using Ripans Tabules. 


The very 


first Tabule gave relief, ‘and now,” she says, “‘ headache is a stranger.” 


The indigestion and constipation disappeared, and she never felt 


better in her life than she does now. 


the best medicine in the world. 


She considers Ripans Tabules 
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Calvanized Steel | 


PUMPING 
8 POWER MILLS 


are acknowledged to be the most powerful and 
durable; they are self-oiling, direct or back- 
geared, and have the most perfect governor 
made. We make Ensilage and Fodder Cutters, 
Corn Huskers, Corn Shellers, Feed Grinders, 
Wood Saws, Sweep Powers, Tread Powers, Hay 
Loaders—full line of anything the farmer needs. 


APPLETON MFC. CO. 


4 Fargo Street, BATAVIA, ILL. 


illustrated Cata- 
logue—F REE, 








H zrown; newcrop. Prices 
Crimson Clover Seed. on application, stating quantity 


wanted. R. S. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 
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Use, and 
Make Money in a town. 
Selling this agency now. 
Article. 


ing for this season. 


another order. 
Binder is.” 












@ for Samples, 
Costs us 4 cts. 
to Send Them. 


shock. Pull and it’s fast. 
Ties itself. Costs less thanstring. 
Never wears out. Thousands easily sold 
Good profits. 
It isa valuable agency. 
SAMPLES THREE SIZES, FOR FIVE CENTS 


Testimonials of Agents who have sold the 


Holdfast Corn Binder. } 


“Sold the best of anything I ever handled. Farmers are well suited 
with them. Sold about 6,000. Have quite a few orders without solicit- 
Want my old territory.” 


“Sold over 9,000 in this vicinity, all are unqualified in their praise. 
I never take the agency for an article but what is all right—that 
-vhen I sell a man am not afraid to look him in the eye and ask for 
That’s the kind of an article the Holdfast Corn 


“Sold 7,000 in four days in two towns. 

much pleased with them. I expect tosell many more this 
. ’, H. Wut, Deerfield Center, N. H. 

E.R. Krrcu, Rockford, Mich.,says:—‘'I have sald 
your corn binders two seasons, they are 
growing in popularity. Believe I can 
sell many this season.”’ 
bought over 10,000. 


season.’ Ww. 









WRITE NOW 
NEVER 
WAIT 







Used on every 









Get your town 














H. LEE ABER, Bentley Creek, Pa, 










F. N. SATTERLEE, Deansboro, N. Y. 
Everybody is 













Has 


TIE CO., 


Box 18, 


Unadilla, N. Y. 








Stewart’s Shepherd’s Manual, 


itBy Henry STEWART. A valuable practical 
treatise on the sheep for American farmers and 
sheep growers. It is so plain that a farmer or 
a farmer’s son, who has never kept a sheep, 
may learn from its pages how to manage a 
flock successfully, and yet so complete that 
even the experienced shepherd may gather 
many suggestions from it. The results of per- 
sonal experience of some years with the char- 
acters of the various modern breeds of sheep, 
and the sheep raising capabilities of many 

»ortions of our extensive territory and that of 

anada—and the careful study of the diseases 
to which our sheep are chiefly subject, with 
those by which they may eventually be afflicted 
through unforeseen accidents—as well as the 
methods of management called for under our 
circumstances, are Lere gathered. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


American Horses and Horse Breeding. 


By Joun Divon. A new up-to-date book on 
the history of horses from the earliest period 
to date. A standard authority on horses; em- 
bracing breeds, breeding, training, handling 
vicious horses, shoeing and general manage- 
ment. A modern and practical horse doctor 
on the causes, nature, symptoms, and treat- 
ment of diseases of all kinds. Full instruc- 
tions for buying, selling, training for speed, 
lriving in races, etc. 4838vo pages, including 


engravings. Cloth. 3.50 
Peach Culture. 
By Hon. J. ALEXANDER FuLToNn. This is 


the only guide to peach culture on the Dela- 
ware Peninsula, and is the best work upon the 
subject of peach growing for those who would 
be successful in that culture in any part of 
the country. It has been thoroughly revised 
and a large portion of it rewritten, bringing 
it downto date. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Quince Culture. 


By W. W. Meecu. An illustrated handbook 
for the propagation and cultivation of the 
quince, with descriptions of varieties, insect 
enemies, diseases and their remedies. New 


and enlarged edition. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 








52-54 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 





CATALOCUE FREE TO ALL 


tecture, Field Sports, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, etc., will be sent free to any one asking for it. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 





The Dogs of Great Britain, America and 
Other Countries. 


New, revised and enlarged edition. Their 
breeding, training and management, in health 
and disease ; comprising all the essential parts 
of the two standard works on dogs by ‘“‘Ston- 
henge.” It describes the best game and hunt- 
ing grounds in America. Contains over one 
hundred beautiful engravings, embracing 
most noted dogs in both continents, making, 
together with chapters by American writers, 
the most complete dog book ever published. 
Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


A BC in Cheese Making. 


By J. H. MONRAD. 
cheese makers in cheddar, French cream cheese, 
neufchatel and skimmilk cheese. The second 
edition is written especially for the thousands 
of farmers’ wives and daughters who cannot 
attend a dairy school but who are eagerly 
wishing to make palatable and nutritious 
cheese for the home table and for the village 
market. It is certainly one of the best books 
published on home cheese making. 68 pp., 
8vo., illustrated, paper. 50 


American Dairying. 

By H. B. GuRLER. A practical treatise on 
dairy farming and the management of cream- 
eries. The book isintwo parts. I on private 
dairying, I[on creamery management. In part 
I, the herd, feed, pees’ milking, ripen- 
ing, salting, working and marketing are consid- 
ered. In part II, the creamery management, 
patrons and more modern dairy machines and 
appliances are discussed. Illustrated. Cloth. 
12mo. 


Diseases of Horses and Cattle, 

By Dr. D. MeInrosu, V.S., professor of vet- 
erinary science in the university of Illinois. 
Written expressly for the farmer, stockman 
and veterinary student. A new work on the 
treatment of animal diseases eg the 
modern status of veterinary science has be- 
come a necessity. Such an one is this volume 
of nearly 400 pages, written by one of the most 
eminent veterinarians of our country. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.75 








Ashort manual for farm’ 





STANDARD RURAL BOOKS. 


Poultry,! Fruits, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dairying, Etc. 


Sent, Postpaid, on Receipt offthe Advertised Price. 


Allen’s American Cattle. 


By Lewis F. ALLEN. _ Their history, breed- 
ing and management. This book is considered 
indispensable by every breeder of live stock. 
The large experience of the author in improv- 
ing the character of American herds adds to 
the weight of his observations, and has ena- 
bled him to produce a work which will at once 
make good his claims as a standard authority 
on thesubject. Illustrated. Cloth.12mo. 2.50 


Quinn’s Pear Culture for Profit. 


By _P. T. QuINN, practical horticulturist. 
Teaching how to raise pears intelligently, 
and with the best results, how to find out the 
character of the soil, the best methods of pre- 
paring it, the best varieties to select under 
existing conditions, the best modes of plant- 
ing, pruning, fertilizing, grafting, and utiliz- 
ing the ground before the trees come into 
bearing, and, finally, of gathering and packing 
for market. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


The American Standard of Perfection. 


The recognized standard work on poultry in 
this country, adopted by the American poul- 
try association. It contains a complete de- 
scription of all the recognized varieties of 
fowls, including turkeys, ducks and geese; 
gives instructions to judas: glossary of tech- 
nical terms and nomenclature. It contains 278 
pages handsomely bound in cloth, embellished 
withtitle in gold on front cover. 1.00 


Kennel Secrets. 


By “Asumont.” How to breed, exhibit and 
manage dogs. This magnificent book is a prac- 
tical monograph on dogs, written by Dr. J. 
Frank Perry. Definite rules are laid down 
for feeding dogs, under their various condi- 
tions. Nolover of dogs should fail to read 
this excellent volume. 348 pp., ill., 8vo., cloth. 

3.00 
Guenon’s Treatise on Milch Cows. 


By Tuomas J. HAND, secretary of the 
American Jersey cattle club. A treatise on 
the bovine species in general. An entirely 
new translation of the last edition of this pop- 
ular and instructive book. With over 100 illus 
trations, especially engraved for this work. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


Our Illustrated 8vo Catalogue, containing descriptions of three 
*" hundred valuable Books on Agriculture, Horticulture, Archi- 


Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 






















































